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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
117 N. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is 21.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(except in Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, “decll” on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1911. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 


Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 

3timest4caline 9 Cary 11c a line 
ae o 12 (1 yr.) 10c a line 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 

Goes to press the 6th of each month. 

















National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
(Organized in 1870.) 


Objects. 

1. To promote the interests of bee-keepers. 

2. To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights as to keeping bees. __ 

3. To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. i 

Membership Dues. 
One dollar a year. 


Officers and Executive Committee. 


President—GEORGE W. YorK, Chicago, III. 
we President—W. D. WriGHT, Altamont. 


Secretary—E. B. TYRRELL, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Treas. and Gen. Mer.—N. E. FRANCE, 
Platteville, Wis. 
Twelve Directors. 


Jas. A. Stone, Rt. 4, Springfield, IIl, 
O. L. Hershiser, Kenmore, N. Y. 
H. A. Surface, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura. Calif. 
: Aikin, Loveland, Colo. 
R. L. Tarte, Lapeer, Mich. 
D. Townsend, Remus, Mich. 
W. aape. Beeville, Tex. 
3S. Crane. Middlebury, V 
E. F. Atwater, eetiine. Idaho. 


‘R. A. Morgan, Vermilion, S. Dak- 


Are you a member? If not, why not send 
the annual dues of $1.00 at once to Treas. 
France, or to the office of the American Bee 

ournal, 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, II].? 

t will be forwarded pro mptly to ay 3 Lg yd 
aban anda receipt mailed to you b . 
Every progressive bee-keeper should be 
member of this, the greatest bee- beepers’ 
organization in America. 














Queens That “Are Better ”— Italians & Banats 


Untested, 75c each; $8.00 per doz. Tested, $1.25 each ; $12 per doz. 
Select Breeders from Full Colonies, $3.00 each. 


Wholesale price of Queens—5 dozen or more in one order, deduct 50c per dozen. 

After July lst I am going to make a special introductory price for Breeder 
Queens that were reared early in spring, and haveserved mein building up popu- 
lous colonies, and thereby having fully demonstrated their value. One colony of 
my Banats has given this season 212 pounds of surplus bulk and extracted honey. 
Some of my Italians were as populous, and might have given as much surplus 
had they been in as good location. Breeder Queens, $3.00 each; one dozen or 
more in one order, deduct 25c each. 

One-frame Nuclei, with Untested Queen, $2.00 each; 2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr., $4.00. 

Full colonies, 10- fr., $7.00. Add 50c if Tested Queens are wanted ; add $2.00 
each if Breeder Queens are wanted. 

Twenty or more Colonies or Nuclei in one order, deduct 25c each. 

I have six different yards several miles apart, and am prepared to fill or- 
ders promptly. I solicit your trade and guarantee you satisfaction. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Tex. 








Lewis Beeware, Bingham Smokers 
Dadant’s Foundation. 

Are Any Supplies Needed by the Bee-Keeper ? 
BEESWAX WANTED. CATALOG FREE. 
Leather-Colored and Golden Untested Italian Queens, $1.00. 

The C. M. SCOTT CO., 1004 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Bees For Sale. 


I have a few lots of Bees offered to me to 
sell, scattered in South Georgia and Middle 
Florida. The most of them are well located; 
others can be moved a short distance in 
good locations. The most of the bees are in 
modern hives, and some good bargains in 
the lot. 8Atf 


J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


The - Biggest - Discount 
Of the Season on Bee-Supplies. 


Send us list of goods wanted for best prices. 
Now Ready. Full blood pedigreed prize- 
winning Chickens—Barred Rocks that are 
BARRED; Whited Rocks and White Wyan- 
dottes that are WHITE—$1.00 each and up. 
Show-birds a Specialty. Cat. ready in Jan. 


Catalog Free. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


AVE ets HALF 


ON Groceries § Send forit today. A postal will do. 


See how you sre save near ty half your liv- : 
expenses. ‘o ” 
Furnitu re res 2 cents a ar; Baking Po mega gi2 ct. 


ake bes Toilet S Soap 12 1°-2¢ 
can; 3: -€ 
Clothing about way pe iy store Everything ‘ 































Bedding Nothing Down; 30 Days’& 
é rial. Pay If ‘Pleased “pa 
Draperies 09,015, Promism Plan nih Vas 
Lingerie fics; ststost he saul mors | 
Glassware Fe ay \% 
Silverware 2 cont 5 you'pay no more for 
Shoes, Furs®te EE "pgetnium represents your L Given 
Send for Big Free’ Wook today Free with $10 
Everything and learn al sbout tte money- Worth of Products 
ol tier momen Crofts & Reed Co., Dept. 569Chicago, Ill. 











Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Wanted 
omb and Extracted Honey 


Let us hear from you with your best price on your 
Comb and Extracted Honey, freight paid to Cin- 
cinnati. We buy every time price justifies. No 
lot too large or too small. We remit day shipment 
arrives. 
The FRED W. MUTH CO. 
“THE BUSY BEE-MEN” 
51 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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og, LESSONS 


— KEEPING 


DADANT 











The above is the title of a new and revised edition of what for many years 
was the book called “Bees and Honey,” written by the late Thomas G. Newman, 
editor of the American Bee Journal. Mr. C. P. Dadant, whose reputation as 
a honey-producer and expert bee-keeper is unquestioned, revised the book re- 
cently. The last edition consisted of 160 pages, but the revised edition, hereafter 
to be known as “First Lessons in Bee-Keeping,” contains nearly 200 pages, and 
is perhaps the most generously illustrated bee-book of its size now published, as 
it has over 150 pictures. 


“ First Lessons in Bee-Keeping” is principally for beginners in the bee-busi- 
ness, as its name indicates. It contains the foundation principles of bee-keeping 
—just what every beginner ought to know in order to ‘start right with bees. It 
does not pretend to cover the subject in so thorough manner as do the higher- 
priced and larger bee-books, such as “Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” Prof. 
Cook’s “‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” etc., but there are a large number of very impor- 
tant preliminary principles that should be well understood by every one who 
intends to take up bee-keeping, and this book is just the thing for that purpose. 


It is printed on excellent paper, and well bound in pamphlet style. The out- 
side appearance of the cover of this book, is entirely different from anything 
yet seen ona bee-book. One can know without reading a word that it is some- 
thing about bees, by simply looking at the cover, either front or back. 


We intend to present a copy to any person who sends us $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription zz advance to the American Bee Journal, whether a new or renewal 
subscriber; but, of course, the booklet must be asked for when subscribing and 
sending the dollar. 


The price of “ First Lessons in Bee-Keeping,” bound in strong paper, is 50 
cents, postpaid. We would suggest that every Journal reader secure a copy of 
this book in connection with your own advance renewal subscription, and then 
show it to your neighbor bee-keepers, and get them to send in their subscription; 
or, if you wish to sell the book to your neighbors, we will make you a liberal 
discount for such purpose. But be sure to get a copy of the book yourself, so as 
to see what a beauty it is. Address, 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jeff. St., Chicago, Ill. 


MARSHFIELD GOODS 








BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price, 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield, Wis. 
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. Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Rg L Parent, of Char) 
N, : e cut with one 


BARNES 


pa — 
pricelist tree 


petlarcnptpaeice 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, 





Please menuon Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


M. Hi. HUNT & SON 


The best time to buy your goods is during 
the falland winter months. We are mak- 
ing Liberal Discounts for Early Orders, 
and would like to quote you net prices on 
your needs for next season. 


—BEESWAX WANTED— 


LANSING, - MICHIGAN. 
A WONDERFUL FARM .TOOL 


CLARK’S aoe DOUBLE ACTION CULTI- 

- " VATOR AND HAR- 
ROW. The most won- 
derful farm tool ever in- 
vented. Two harrows 
in one. Throws the dirt 
pout, then in, leaving the 
f land level and true. A 
labor saver, a time saver, 
a crop maker. Perfect centre draft. Jointed pole. 
Beware of imitations and infringements. Send today 
for FREE Booklet, “Intensive Cultivation.” 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
913 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Keepers 


Here is a bargain in No. 2 


4%x4% 1-Piece 2-Beeway Sections 
$3.25 per rooo. Plain, 25c less. 
Send your order to-day. Also write for Cat- 


alog. 
AUG. LOTZ & CO., 


BOYD, WIS. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Langstroth 
ire Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. yt Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
: CHICAGO, ILL. 
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: You are particular? 


about the quality and workmanship of the bee-goods you buy—you have a right to be. 


ecale 
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Years ago, when bee-supply industries were at the “Carpenter Shop” stage, you were obliged to take 
what you could get—Hives poorly made and roughly finished—Sections that were made incorrectly, fit 
wrong, and gave you trouble. 


Now things are different—nowadays bee-supplies are manufactured scientifically right at the new five- 
acre plant of the G. B. Lewis Company. 


Lewis Beeware is the result of thirty-five years of bee-supply experience. The Head Mechanic has 
been with this organization thirty-five years; the Superintendent of bee-hives twenty-nine years; Super- 
intendent of sections twenty-eight years. All these years these men have been studying methods, mate- 
rial, machinery, and the peculiar demand of the bee-keeping public. 


Does all this mean anything to you? 
The Answer is simply this: Buy LEWIS BEEWARE. Insist on LEWIS BEEWARE. 


The Beeware Brand is a guarantee of success insurance in bee-keeping. 
Don’t be satisfied at this day and age with any other make of bee-supplies. 


It is sold by over thirty distributing houses in the United States and foreign 
countries. Ask for the name of the nearest one. 


G. B. Lewis Co., gy mana Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Water-White Light Amber Light Amber 


ALFALFA ALFALFA. FALL 
HONEY HONEY HONEY 


In any size quantities, in any size packages. 


If your Honey Crop is short, and you want to supply your regular trade, 
write to us for prices. We are sure that we can supply what you want at 
prices you can pay. 5 cents for a liberal sample of any kind desired. 








We want your BEESWAX to work into 
Dadant’s Foundation 


Or will pay Cash for it, or Exchange for Goods. 








DADANT & SONS, - # Hamilton, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL ¢&) COMMENTS 











Many Bees Likely to Starve 


A note from E. M. Nichols, of Massa- 
chusetts, sharply calls attention to a 
matter of great importance. He says: 


““We have had avery poor honey-flow in 
our section. I have been buying a few bees, 
and I find they are in bad shape for winter. 
I have not been able yet to find an apiary 
with one colony that had sufficient stores 
for winter; more of them having a teacupful 
or so of honey each; of course this means a 
heavy loss, unless they have attention.’ 


The probability is that this state of 
affairs prevails not merely in this one 
locality, but over a large scope of ter- 
ritory throughout the country. The 
season in general was one of drouth 
and dearth. In Northern Illinois, col- 
Onies that were heavy with stores in 
April were living from hand to mouth 
in June and July, at the very time they 
ought to have been storing heavily; 
and itis not likely that Northern Illi- 
nois was very exceptional in this re- 
spect. 

In some places a fall flow will have 
been enough, or more than enough, to 
provide well for winter. But this will 
by no means be the case in all places. 
Of course, it is not necessary to call 
the attention of the experienced and 
prudent bee-keeper to this matter. But 
all are not experienced, and it is to be 
greatly feared that the coming winter 
will be one of unusual mortality just 
because so many will takeit for granted 
that the bees are able to take care of 
themselves with no attention from the 
bee-keeper. 


It is not yet too late to supply any 
deficiency, but the sooner the better. 
See that each colony has at least 30 
pounds of honey, although something 
less will do for cellaring. To the in- 
experienced it is not the easiest thing 
to tell how much honey is in a hive. - If 
all hives and all colonies were alike, it 
would be an easy thing to say, “ Weigh 
each hive with its contents, and if it 
does not come up to a certain weight 


feed accordingly.” But that “certain 
weight ” may vary in different apiaries, 
as hives, covers, and bottom-boards 
vary no little. Perhaps it may not be 
far out of the way to say, “Look in 
each hive, and see that there is present 
enough honey so that if assembled in 4 
frames it would fill them fud/.” Instead 
of opening each hive and estimating in 
that way, a little easier way may be 
taken. Find one colony that by care- 
ful estimation you feel very sure is 
heavy enough, perhaps making it so by 
exchanging frames and giving it heavy 
combs from other colonies. Now 
weigh that hive. Suppose it weighs 50 
pounds. Now weigh the other hives. 
and put downthe weight of each. If 
some of them weigh 60 pounds or more, 
be thankful and leave them as they are. 
You may feel tempted to take from 
them to give to lighter ones. Better 
not. Chance enough to do that next 
spring. 

Having weighed each hive, you must 
make good the shortage in each by 
feeding. Here is one that is 10 pounds 
short. How much feed will you give 
it? That depends upon the thickness 
of yoursyrup. In any case you can 
not now give as thin syrup as you 
could earlier. In August you could 
feed half sugar and half water. That 
will not do at all now. The bees ought 
not to be asked to do so much evap- 
orating at this late hour. For so late 
feeding some advise 2 parts sugar to 
one of water. Others think it better to 
give 2% parts sugar to one of water, as 
this makes a feed about the consistency 
of honey. If this heavier syrup is used, 
you will give 10 pounds to make up the 
10 pounds of shortage. If you feed 2 
to 1, then to make up the 10 pounds 
shortage, you must feed about 10% 
pounds, or, to be very exact, 10 5-7 
pounds. The idea is to give 5-7 of.a 
pound of sugar for every pound of 
shortage, no. matter what the strength 
of the syrup. It will be as well, or bet- 





ter, and will be easier to figure, if you 
give apound of sugar for each pound 
of shortage. 

When feeding such heavy syrup, 
there is some danger of granulation. 
To avoid this, an even teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid may be used for every 20 
pounds of sugar. Some, however, have 
no trouble without the acid, and a few 
haye trouble even with the acid. 





Size ot Colony in Winter 


In “How to Keep Bees,” Arthur C. 
Miller says, “In the winter a good col- 
ony of bees contains from 3000 to 6000 
workers.” That seems a small number, 
but is there anything to contradict it? 
In all our bee-literature is there any 
statement at all as to the number of 
bees in a good colony in winter? The 
question might be raised as to what 
time in winter is meant. Can we have 
any information as to the number of 
bees in a good colony at the time of its 
cleansing flight in the spring, either 
confirming or denying Mr. Miller’s 
statement ? 





Improvement in Shipping-Cases 


Much interest nowadays centers upon 
the matter of shipping-cases. The 
complaint is made by shippers that 
they are not strong enough, and for 
shipments where they are exposed to 
the tender mercies of railroad freight- 
handlers, this complaint is no doubt 
justified. At any rate, a little more 
strength will not add much to the ex- 
pense, and will do no harm in any 
case. Additional use of corrugated 
paper will also help. 


There is division of opinion as to 
whether it is better to have 24-section 
cases single-tier or double-tier. Buta 
point upon which the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion seems likely to arise is 
the matter of the glass. Even as to 
the object of the glass there is differ- 
ence of opinion. Some have claimed 
that glass was in one side of the cases 
so that the railroad men would see 
what they were handling and use the 
greater care, but others think the main 
object of the glass is to allow a display 
of the honey to the prospective custo- 
mer. 

As to the width of the glass, there 
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probably no difference of opinion that 
the narrower the glass the stronger the 


case. Along with the strength of the 
case must be considered the matter of 
looks. What width of glass will show 
off the honey to the best advantage? 
At first thought it might seem that if 
strength be left out of account the 
more glass the better, and that all 
would agree that the finest show would 
be made with one side entirely of glass. 
But there is no unanimity of opinion 
as to this, especially when the double- 
tier case is under consideration. In- 
deed, after a little thinking no one 
would be likely to favor a whole side 
of glass, or even the widest possible 
strips if two strips of glass be used. 
Any one who tries it will easily see 
that a section will look better if the 
top and the bottom of each section ex- 
posed to view be hidden sufficiently to 
cover up all unsealed cells next to the 
wood. Soin a double-tier case there 
must be 3 narrow strips ot wood in 
front, the only question being as to the 
width of these strips, or, in other words, 
as to the width of the glass. 


Now it would seem that we have 
come to a point where agreement is 
easy. Solongasthe front strips are 
wide enough to cover all imperfec- 
tions, leaving nothing to show but the 
perfectly sealed honey, why not the 
wider the better? But all do not 
agree on this. Wesley Foster, who 
claims that the object of the glass is 
“to display the honey to the customer,” 
says in Gleanings in Bee Culture, “I 
would prefer the appearance of a 2- 
inch glass, double-tier case, to one of 
3 inches;” and R. L. Taylor says in 
the same number, “There may be 
honey that looks better behind a 3- 
inch glass, but I have never seen it. 
It’s my opinion that a 2-inch glass is 
better in every way.” 

In addition to his belief that 2-inch 
glass looks better than 3-inch, Mr. Fos- 
ter thinks cases with 3-inch glass are 
not strong enough. But he says he 
has never seen double-tier cases with 
3-inch glass. The writer has seen 
many a pile of sections in double-tier 
cases with 3-inch glass, as well as in 
cases with narrow glass, and is decid- 
edly of the opinion that the 3-inch 
glass makes the prettier show. He 
has also shipped tons of sections hun- 
dreds of miles in double-tier cases with 
3-inch glass without any mishap. So 
it seems not reasonable to believe they 
are strong enough. If desired, they 
could, without the width of the glass 
being changed, be made stronger. Two 
nails could be put in each end of each 
front strip, where only one was used. 


While the subject of changes is un- 
der discussion, it might do no harm to 
consider another point. Instead of 
having the middle strip of wood, in 
front, of the same width as the top and 
bottom strips, why not have the middle 
strip wider and the other strips nar- 
rower? That would make a more 
even distribution of wood and glass in 
a pile of cases stacked up. As now 
made, there is a narrow space between 
two pieces of glass in the same case, 
and then more than twice as great a 
distance before the next glass is 
reached in the next case. If the mid- 
dle strip were 2% inches wide, and the 
other two strips 13-16 wide, then when 


cases are piled up the amount of wood 
between two pieces of glass would in 
every case be the same. If, upon put- 
ting the thing to the test, practical ob- 
jections should arise to strips so nar- 
row as 13-16 of an inch, there might 
be acompromise; but it seems that in 
any event it might be an improvement 
to have the middle strip wider than 
the other two. 





Don’t Bee-Keepers Know Foul 
Brood ? 


This question Editor Tyrrell asks in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review in a way that 
suggests that a bee-keeper is to blame 
if he can not recognize foul brood 
when he sees it. Mr. Tyrrell is perhaps 
putting it a little strong. One who has 
never seen the disease before may be 
excused for not recognizing it at first 
sight, but he is not excusable if he 
does not try to find out what the trou- 
ble is when he finds something wrong 
with his bees. Too often the bee- 
keeper seems to have a feeling that it 
is some sort of a disgrace to have foul 
brood among his bees; therefore, he 
keeps quiet about it, perhaps hoping 
that it may turn out something else, or 
that it may mysteriously disappear. 


It is no disgrace that some infectious 
disease appears in a man’s family, but 
it is a disgrace if he does not try to get 
medical attendance, and perhaps a still 
greater disgrace if he tries to keep it 
quiet, endangering the whole commu- 
nity. Same with foul brood. Dr. E. 
F. Phillips, at the head of the bee-busi- 
ness at Washington, makes it so easy 
to find out about disease that there is 
no excuse for a man to let it run in 
his apiary. Not only does hetell you 
what the trouble is,and what to do, 
without any charge, but if you write to 
him he will send you a box in which to 
mail to hima sample of the diseased 
brood, and a frank with it, so you will 
not even have to pay postage. Hard to 
think what better he could do, unless 
you expect him to send a chromo with 
each examination. 





A Rhode Island Bee-Bulletin 


The State Board of Agriculture, of 
Rhode Island, has issued a bulletin, 
“How to Keep Bees,” written by no 
less an authority than Arthur C. Miller. 
It contains 37 pages of clear type, and 
is well intended to accomplish its 
avowed end, “to aid in extending bee- 
keeping in this State, and to make it 
easier and more profiable.” 

In the main it must, of course, con- 
tain the usual things to be found in any 
elementary work on bee-keeping. Some 
of the items, however, will be more or 
less new to bee-keepers of other States. 


Fruit - blossoms, Mr. Miller says, 
yield good crops of the finest honey 
when the spring is favorable. Euro- 
pean lindens seemto be more plenty 
than American, being planted as shade- 
trees in cities and villages. Goldenrods 
and asters can not always be depended 
upon, which is better than in some 
States where they can hardly be called 
honey-plants. 


On flator low lands hives must be 
raised about a foot to raise them above 
a stratum of cold fog which in the 


night often lies 6 or 8 inches deep in 
such places. 

The keeper of a few colonies in 8- 
frame hives who contemplates increas- 
ing is advised by all means to change 
to 10-frame hives. 


In making a start in bee-keeping the 
advice is sometimes given to buy bees 
in a box or any old hive, and then 
transfer to a modern hive “ for the ex- 
perience.” This is characterized as 
“the sort of experience to dampen the 
ardor of the most enthusiastic, and an 
experience which a wise and thrifty 
veteran avoids as he would the pesti- 
lence.” 

Mr. Miller thinks it better not to puff 
smoke into the entrance of a hive. 


Not all bee-keepers will favor the 
advice to give narrow starters to a 
swarm. 


“It is quite unnecessary to put bees in the 
cellar in this climate; in fact, they are much 
better off out-of-doors....... Never close the 
entrance. It may be reduced in size, even 
down toa square inch, but the experience 
of years has shown that colonies with en- 
trances wide open (z. e., 14 by t inch) are not 
only just as strong in the spring as those 
with reduced entrances, but often stronger.'* 





Age of Queens and Introduction 


In an interesting article about intro- 
duction of queens, by Dr. Bruennich, 
in the German bee-paper, Bienen- Vater, 
he says it is easier to introduce an old 
queen than a young one. That is not 
avery welcome piece of information, 
for most of the cases of introduction 
concerning which there is any consid- 
erable anxiety are those in which 
queens have been received by mail, 
and these are almost invariably those 
that have been laying only a short time. 
In one respect, however, it may prove 
useful, for a colony of laying workers 
may accept such an old queen when 
they would not accept a younger one, 
and if the old queen is killed the loss 
will not be so much. 


He also says that a colony with a 
vigorous young laying queen will more 
readily accept a strange queen than 
one which has a very old queen. Ac- 
cording to this there should be a 
change in what is probably the general 
practise. When a queen is received by 
mail, it is likely to be introduced toa 
colony with an old queen, because the 
old queen is of little value on account 
of age. But in most cases the safety of 
the new queen is of so much impor- 
tance that the purchaser would rather 
sacrifice the younger queen, or perhaps 
let her replace the old one. 


It would be interesting to know 
whether others have confirmed the 
statements of Dr. Bruennich, who, by 
the way, is a Swiss bee-keeper of very 
high authority. 





Feeding Bees Thin Syrup 


J. E. Hand can probably take the 
premium for the thinness of the syrup 
he feeds bees outdoors. The editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture tells about a 
visit to him: 

“There,” said Mr. Hand, pointing with 
some pride to a lot of outdoor feeders, “ 
believe I have solved one of the problem 
that confront every queen-breeder duringa 
dearth of honey. [| have here what corre- 
sponds to a natural light honey-flow All 
my hives are in splendid condition. Bees 
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are rearing brood, and the cell-building col- 
onies are at work constructing cells.”’ 

“But,” we said, “haven't you found that 
this outdoor feeding wears out your bees 
unnecessarily.” 

“Not if the feed is made ¢hin enough. No- 
tice that there is no excitement, no crowd- 
ing, and no bees with the fuzz worn off their 
bodies as when the feed is richer. See here.” 

So saying he picked up a common galvan- 
ized pail, poured in about 10 quarts of water, 
then a quart of sugar. With a common dip- 
per he stirred the mixture until it was all 
dissolved. He next poured this over the 
feeders and on the bees. Some of the bees, 
during the pouring, were pushed into the 
syrup, or what was in reality nothing more 
than sap or sweetened water. They would 
climb up the sides of the feeder, and take 
wing as if nothing had happened. We then 
tasted the sweetened water, and remarked, 
ms = Hand, we can scarcely taste any sugar 
at all.” 

“That is true,” he said; “but itis strong 
enough to keep every thing booming here.” 


Certainly it would seem that if one is 
to keep bees at work by something in 
the way of feeding, it will be more like 
Nature to have the feed as thin as nec- 
tar, and a half-and-half syrup is a long 
way from being like nectar. The one 
drawback in the case is that all neigh- 
boring bees will come in for their 
share of the goodies. Is it possible 
that the bees could be trained to visit 
the feeders when put out so late in the 
day that neighboring bees would not 
visit them ? 





Queens Not Going With Swarms 


As arule, a queen ceases laying 
about the time of swarming,so as to 
be in light flying order. But accord- 
ing to Mr. Dobbratz, in Bienen-Vater, 
exceptions are not uncommon, and he 
has had several cases himself in which 
the queens were so heavy that they 
could not go with the swarms. He 
mentions one case. Several times the 
queen was crowded to the entrance by 
the rush of bees, but plainly did not 
dare to venture to fly,as she always 
went back into the hive. Finally, when 
the swarm had nearly all left he suc- 
ceeded in catching her. He carried 
her in the hollow of his hand to join 
the settling bees, and as he opened his 
hand he noticed 3 eggs that she had 
laid while being carried. Plainly such 
a queen was too heavyto fly with a 
swarm, and this may often be the an- 
swer to the question, “Why did the 
swarm return to the hive ?” 





Queens and Their Work 


Wesley Foster says in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture: 


The eggs of queens vary more in propor- 
tion to their size than those of the different 
breeds of hens. Ihave a Caucasian queen 
that is laying eggs twice as large as the aver- 
age egg of a queen. What percent of a 
queen's eggs are fertile,and what percent 
hatch is obtained among the best queens? 
We should know more of the ability of our 
queens if they confined their energy for just 
one day to one side of an empty comb. I 
have several queens that have laid over 3000 
eggs on one side of a comb, and not over 20 
cells filled with honey or pollen. Were these 
cells filled with honey or pollen before the 
queen could tay in them, or did the eggs 
prove _unfertile, and, after they were re- 
mqved. did honey and pollen occupy the 
cells? 

I have a few queens that show great egg- 
laying ability, but many of their eggs never 
hatch, and the hives do not fill up with bees 
as do others whose queens have no more 
combs with eggs in them. Something is 
wrong when a hive will always have eggs. 
but never any commensurate amount of 
larvz and capped brood. 


The idea that part of the eggs laid 


by a queen are incapable of hatching is 
perhaps new. Yet it is not impossible. 
It is certain that in very rare casesa 
queen is found, not one of whose eggs 


ever hatches. If all of one queen’s 
eggs are bad, why may not part of an- 
other queen’s eggs be bad? Yet one 
may be excused for some skepticism 
as tothere being any bad eggs laid by 
the majority of good queens. Lift a 
frame out of a hive when a good queen 
is at the height of her laying, and an 
area of about 15 by7 inches, compris- 
ing nearly 3000 cells on one side, will 
be found filled with sealed brood, nota 
cell missing. That shows pretty clearly 
that not one eggin 3000 in that case 
was bad, and there may be some ques- 
tion whether such a queen ever lays a 
bad egg. 





Nosema Apis 


Not long ago considerable interest 
was aroused by the report that Dr. 
Zander had discovered a new bacillus 
that he named Nosema afis. The rav- 
ages caused by this microbe were said 
to be disastrous; it was the cause of 
malignant dysentery, and in some cases 
the only proper treatment was to de- 
stroy utterly the entire contents of the 
hive. Dr. E. F. Phillips thought there 
was no great cause for alarm lest the 
plague should be introduced into this 
country, since the same bacillus was 
already here, present in many hives 
with no very serious results. 


It now seems that others across the 
water hold the same views. Dr. Walter 
Hein, of Munich, has sent a paper pre- 
pared for the convention of German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian bee-keepers, 
and in that he says that already in 1857 
Deenhoff had discovered the same 
bacillus, although it was not until now 
named “Nosema apis.” According to 
this authority, the bacillus in question 
is byno means the originator of ma- 
lignant dysentery. In fact, it is to be 
found in greater or less numbers in 
most colonies, and a colony may flour- 
ish in spite of its presence. All that is 
needed is to give the best of care, 


The Minneapolis Convention. — Last 
month we said we would tell something 
more this month about the last conven- 
tion of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 
30 and 31, 1911. 

Among those who left on the special 
car from Chicago at 6:45 p.m., Aug. 
29th, were Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Dr. B. N. Gates, of Massa- 
chusetts; E. B. Tyrrell, of Detroit; M. 
E. Darby, of Missouri, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred W. Muth, of Cincinnati. At 
Janesville, Wis., Jacob Huffman, Presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, and G. E. Bacon, of 
the G. B. Lewis Company, boarded the 
car. It was a delightful trip all the 
wav from Chicago to Minneapolis, and 


keeping them strong, and they may be 
trusted to keep properly in check this 
re-discovered pest. 





Foundation - Splints 
Bottom-Bars 


E. M. Gibson uses foundation-splints, 
and says this in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture: 


This plan is a great improvement over 
wiring, in my estimation. Since I followed 
the Doctor's directions I have been relieved 
of atrouble that always bothered me while 
I was wirjng frames; for, no matter how 
well the frames were wired or how heavy 
the foundation (I have used, for experiment, 
foundation that weighed only 4 sheets to 
the pound), it would sag and elongate the 
cells near the i + and if I cut the sheets 
wide enough for the bottom-bar to give them 
support, they would buckle at the bottom. 

Dr. Miller states, in the American Bee 
Journal for May, that some of his frames 
have whole-piece bottom-bars, and he likes 
them just as well. I prefer the divided ones 
for various reasons, one of which is that it 
saves a lot of fussy work sticking the foun- 
dation tothem to be pulled loose again by 
the bees if set aside until cool weather 
comes. The bees invariably did this for me, 
and I stuck the sheets on with wax as hot as 
the foundation would bear without melting. 
The % inch taken off the bottom-bar weak- 
ens it somewhat: but, even so, it still con- 
tains more wood than any other that I have 
ever seen. After the bees get the divided 
space filled with wax they seem as solid as 
whole ones. 


It is only fair to say that I have had 
but little experience with whole bot- 
tom-bars in connection with splints. I 
used a lot of Miller frames with whole 
bottom-bars, but they were mostly used 
for transferring into them combs from 
other frames. So Mr. Gibson’s expe- 
rience may be the safer to go by. Cer- 
tain it is that the split bottom-bar 
makes it an easy thing to get an exact 
fitatthe bottom. But let no one de- 
ceive himself by thinking that all one 
has to do in any and all cases to get 
combs built nicely down tothe bottom- 
barsis to have the bottom-bars split. 
The frames must be given at a time 
when there is a good flow of honey. If 
bees have them when little or nothing 
is doing, they will be pretty sure to 
gnaw away the foundation at the bot- 
tom in spite of the split bars. 

C.. a. 


and Split 
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that part of the convention continued 
until a late hour that night. 

On arriving at St. Paul, a delegation 
of the Minnesota State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met us, and accompanied 
us to Minneapolis. Mr. N. E. France 
was among the number. Each wore a 
long white sash on which were printed 
in large letters, “ National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association.” They caused quite a 
commotion as they got on the train. 
When arriving at Minneapolis, another 
delegation met us and were “sashed” 
in the same way. 

We all then went to the Vendome 
Hotel, which had been selected as 
headquarters. 

The special car arrived at Minneap- 
olis about 8 am., Aug. 30th. After 
breakfast, the bee-keepers gathered in 
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the large G. A. R. Hall in the Court 
House, and spent the forenoon in get- 
ting acquainted with each other. Then, 
beginning at 1:30 p.m., the convention 
was opened with an address of welcome 
by Mayor Haynes, of Minneapolis. He 
gave a royal welcome to the conven- 
tion, and practically said that, so far as 
he was concerned, as well as the rest of 
the folks in Minneapolis, the bee-keep- 
ers could have anything they wanted 
while they remained in the city. 


It would be impossible to give an 
adequate idea of the intensely interest- 
ing discussions during the convention 
sessions. They could be appreciated 
only by being present. However, the 
members who could not be there will 
receive a copy of the published pro- 
ceedings, which they will enjoy reading, 
we are very sure. 

Secretary Tyrrell had arranged a 
program which was entirely different 
from anything the National has ever 
had before. There was no time wasted 
in discussing such momentous (?) 
questions as “ What is best to burn in 
a bee-smoker ?” “ How to winter bees ;” 
“The 8-frame hive vs. the 10-frame,” 
etc. The questions discussed were al- 
most all of a kind that related to the 
business of bee-keeping, although there 
was considerable discussion on foul 
brood, and the progress being made in 
different States toward its prevention. 
One of the sessions was devoted to the 
marketing of honey, and another to the 
co-operation among bee-keepers; and 
then there was one session that tooka 
miscellaneous lot of topics. Such a 
program could not help being very in- 
teresting and profitable, especially to 
the more advanced bee-keepers. The 
fact is, that itis almost a waste of time 
for the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion to spend its time in discussing 
primary topics which can just as well 
be learned from the bee-books. Every 
one who intends to do anything with 
bees ought surely to have one or more 
standard bee-books, and at least one or 
more bee-papers. 

The convention closed with the 
Thursday evening session, but a large 
number remained over for the next 
day to be entertained by the Minnesota 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, whose presi- 
dent is Dr. L. D. Leonard, and C. A. 
Palmer, secretary. They chartered two 
street cars and took the visiting mem- 
bers to beautiful Minnehaha Falls and 
Park, Fort Snelling, Soldiers’ Home, 
and then to St. Paul, where they had 
luncheon at the Commercial Club. This 
was very fine indeed, and all was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by those participating 
in the treat. 

After luncheon the company pro- 
ceeded to inspect the imposing State 
Capitol Building, which cost something 
like $4,000,000 when built, but would be 
in theneighborhood of $10,000,000 if 
put up at the present prices of building 
material, labor, etc. It certainly is most 
beautiful, and any one going to Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul should be sure to 
see it. 

On the trolley ride, Mr. N. H. Em- 
mans described the various objects of 
interestas we passed along. Mr. Em- 
mans is in the real-estate business in 
Minneapolis, and keeps a few colonies 
of bees for recreation. He has a beau- 
tiful home about 2 miles from the heart 


of the city, where he has a fine garden 
in which he grows various things that 
are good to eat. Mrs. Emmans had 
put up 60 quarts of plums of their own 
production, and some of the trees were 
still loaded. They had almost half an 
acre of sweetcorn, etc. Wetook our last 
meal in Minneapolis with Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmans, then got the 6:20 train for 
Chicago, Friday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Muth were two of the 
jolliest of the bunch onthe trolley ride. 
Mr. Muth “ got off” quite a good story 
during the ride, but he should have had 
a megaphone. Mr. H. V. Poore, one 
of the oldest and most prominent bee- 
keepers of Minnesota, also accompa- 
nied the “joy riders,” and said at one 
time that although he was both Poore 
and honest, he mightn’t always be hon- 
est, but was sure always to be Poore. 

Taking it altogether, the Minneapolis 
convention was, we believe, one of the 
best that the National has held ina 
long time. It didn’t equal in attend- 
ance the conventions held at Detroit 
and Albany, but, measured by the real 
work done in the convention sessions 
in the interest of a more business-like 
bee-keeping, we believe that the results 
will be far-reaching, and most bene- 
ficial to the industry of bee-keeping on 
this continent. 

The new constitution will be placed 
before the membership in November 
for their approval or rejection. We 
believe, however, that when they come 
to consider it carefully, they will be 
glad to approve it, for it will put the 
National in a better position to do much 
more for its members than it has been 
doing heretofore. The new plan of 
affiliated associations, or branches, will 
be the means of forming a closer rela- 
tion between the local organizations 
and the National. There will then be 
annual meetings of delegates from local 
societies, which will make the National 
more of a business organization, and 
they will legislate for all affiliated or- 
ganizations of bee-keepers. There will 
be more uniformity in practically every- 
thing, after the new system is in good 
working order. We believe that Ameri- 
can bee-keepers will be glad to become 
members of what ought to be a very 
strong and compact body of those in- 
terested in the production of honey. 

The present organization is too hap- 
hazard, and the National meetings too 
local to do much ina business way. In 
fact, heretofore the annual meetings 
have been mostly social gatherings, 
and aside from discussing a few mat- 
ters of some importance to bee-keeping 
in a general way, it has not accom- 
plished what it should have done. More 
actual work has been done by the Gen- 
eral Manager and the Board of Direc- 
tors, between meetings, and under a con- 
stitution that permitted almost exclu- 
sively one line of work, and that was 
the protection of bee-keepers in their 
right to keep bees. This feature, of 
course, will be continued the same as 
before, but the new constitution being 
broader than the old, will enable the 
Board of Directors to do other work 
that must, in time, be of untold benefit 
to honey-producers. 

ee 


_ Kerosene in the Apiary.—In England 
it is quite the fashion to use a cloth 
impregnated with a solution of carbolic 





acid to subdue bees and keep away 
robber-bees, but for some reason the 
fashion has not been much followed in 
this country. O. B. Metcalf, however, 
uses kerosene, or coal oil, in much the 
same way, and values it highly. He 
says in the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 


A great deal has been said about the use of 
carbolic acid in the bee-yard,and no doubt 
something about the use of coal-oil in a simi- 
lar way, but I believe that not one bee- 
keeper in a hundred knows the real value of 
coal-oil in the bee-yard. If you are burring 
your combs or inspecting for foul brood dur- 
ing a dearth, as you sometimes have to, I 
venture to say that the proper use of coal- 
oil will keep down robbing at least 90 per- 
cent. Saturate a rag as large as a napkin 
with coal-oil and hang itina large can, and 
use this can to collect burs or uncappings 
in, and norobbers will bother them. _ 

In inspecting for foul brood, or looking for 
queens, or any such work, lay the coal-oil 
rag on thetops of the frames so the wind 
will float the odor from it across the hive. If 
pooese keep the frame you have out in the 

ine of the odor from the coal-oil rag or in 
the can with it. ‘ 

Do not believe anything you may have 
read as to the odor of coal-oil making bees 
mad. I have used it in the smoker instead 
of smoke, and it puts them in good humor, 
so far as I can see. 





To Stop Robbing Among Bees.— Arthur 
C. Miller says in the Rhode Island bee- 
bulletin : 

“The easiest way the writer has found to 
stop it has been to put an abundance of 
syrup or honey a few rods from the apiary 
and get the bees started on it by walking 
among the hives with a comb of honey until 
it was well covered with bees, and then 

ently carrying it to the food and leaving it. 
if enough food is put there to keep the bees 
busy until dark, and the empty receptacles 
left there for the bees to smell over the next 
day, the evil is generally stopped without 
further trouble.” 


————— 


Singeing the Cross Bees.—Those bee- 
keepers who have out-apiaries and 
who have not yet advanced to automo- 
biles are likely to be familiar with the 
annoyance of having a few cross bees 
persistently following when it is time 
to go home, and at such a time the bee- 
keeper is in terror lest the horse or 
horses be stung, resulting in a runaway 
and a wreck. O.B. Metcalf tells in the 
Bee-Keepers’ Review how he gets rid 
of such bees. He takes from his smoker 
a burning piece of burlap that has been 
covered by the bees with propolis, or 
else he saturates with kerosene a new 
piece of burlap, ties this on the end of 
a small stick, waves this burning torch 
about inthe air, and the bees promptly 
fly at the dark moving object, and as 
promptly fall to the ground with their 
wings burnt off. 








Number of Cells to the Square Inch. 
It is common to consider that when a 
rule laid upon a honey-comb measures 
5 cells to the inch there will be 25 cells 
to the square inch. That will do well 
enough for round numbers, but when 
reasonable exactness is required it will 
notdo atall. If the cells were square 
there would be just 25 cells to the 
square inch. Now suppose they are 
round. Take little balls one-fifth of 
an inch in diameter, and lay a straight 
row of them. Now lay another row 
beside this, allowing each ball of the 
second row to touch only one ball of 
the first row, and there will be just 25 
to the square inch. But shake them 
together in a pan,and you will find 
that they arrange themselves in rows 
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with one ball of each row touching, 
not one, but two balls of the next row. 
In this arrangement you will find more 
than 25 balls to the square inch. 


A cell of a honey-comb is neither 
square nor round, but intermediate, be- 
ing hexagonal, and when fitted solidly 
together the number to the square inch 
will be found to be, as Cheshire gives 
it, 28 13-15 to the square inch, for cells 
measuring 5 to the inch in a straight 
line. A comb15 by 7 inches, figured 
the common way, contains 3400 cells 
on one side; the exact number is a 
fraction more than 3925—a difference 
of 525 cells. 





Concrete Hive-Stand — Wire-Screen 
Bee-Escape.— We have received the fol- 
lowing from Jas. A. Stone, of Spring- 
field, Ill. : 

EDITOR YORK:—I am sending you an en- 
graving which shows the north partof my 


apiary. In the foreground is one of my con- 
crete hive-stands or hive-foundations ona 








made her way to a super of honey that is 
put in the box, in which case no escape 
would work. JAs. A. STONE. 


Buying Honey to Sell Again.—We 
have often wondered why more bee- 
keepers do not buy honey to sell again 
when they run out of their own crop 
during the fall and winter. It seems 
to us that it is very unwise for any 
bee-keeper to be out of honey at any 
time of the year, if it is at all possible 
to get it somewhere else, even though 
he did not make very much profit on 
the honey bought elsewhere and sold 
to his customers. We think it is worth 
while to be able to meet every call for 
honey so far as possible, even if there 
is but little profit. If, by buying honey 
and keeping it on hand, it helps to hold 
customers until another crop arrives, 
we think it is the thing to do, and that 
those who have worked up a demand 
for honey ought always to do their best 
to supply it all the time. 
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NORTH PART OF JAS. A. STONE’S APIARY—LOOKING NORTH. 


wheel-barrow, and under the bee-hives in 
the front row it will also be seen. Against 
the side of the wheel-barrow is leaning a 
box-cover with two wire-screen bee-escapes. 
My grandson, sitting on one handle of the 
wheel-barrow, is about 5% years old, and is 
there so as to help estimate the dimen- 
sions of the box-cover as well as the hive- 
foundations. The latter are about 12 inches 
thick or high at the back end, and 11 inches 
at the frontend. The hive rests on the two 
ends. It is flat on the bottom. It runs 
straight up at the back end,and is some- 
what concave or slanting at the front, thus 
making an alighting-place for the bees. In 
hiving bees, I shake them on the ground and 
they walk up the incline into the hive. 
have a mould for making the concrete hive- 
foundation. The cost of cement for one of 
these hive-foundations is about 7 cents, be- 
sides the sand and gravel. It is made about 
one part cement, 3 parts sand, and as_ much 
gravel as the cement and sand will thor- 
oughly daub—about 4 or more parts. 

The bee-escape box-cover can be made 
from any size box. The bees escape through 
the wire-screen cones, and in a few hours 
are all out of the honey placed in the box, 
direct from the hives, unless the queen has 





In nearly every number of every bee- 
paper from this month on for the next 
six months or more, there will likely 
be offers of honey; and while the 
wholesale or quantity price is a little 
higher now than it was last year, it 
ought not to be so very difficult for 
those who retail honey to get a little 
higher price also. In fact, from the way 
sugar has been advancing in price the 
last month or so, it would seem that it 
would be easy to keep honey at a fair 
retail price. 

It may be said that your local trade 
would not take honey produced else- 
where, as it might be of different flavor. 
Where the local trade is used to a cer- 
tain flavor of extracted honey, there is 
nothing to hinder buying some other 
mild-flavored pure honey and mixing 
it with one’s own crop, and thus retain 
the local flavor. It would all be pure 





honey just the same, and no doubt be 
just as satisfactory to the local con- 
sumers, and doubtless in some cases 
would be preferred to the local product 
Especially this might be the case where 
white alfalfa honey could be purchased 
and mixed with some strong-flavored 
dark or other honey produced locally. 


We wish to urge upon bee-keepers 
everywhere to do their best to keep 
their honey customers supplied, either 
from the production of their own api- 
aries or some that has been gotten 
elsewhere. By following this method, 
it will help to make a moreeven dis- 
tribution of table honey, and this doubt- 
less will result in a largely increased 
quantity consumed. 

This plan could hardly be followed 
so far as comb honey is concerned, 
but in the extracted form there is no 
good reason, it seems to us, why it 
may not be profitable both to the local 
producers and the ones who deal in 
honey in a wholesale way. 


We have believed for years that if 
the honey produced was more evenly 
distributed, the price would more easily 
be kept up to something where it ought 
to be, and no markets would ever be 
over-supplied. 


We hope that bee-keepers who have 
had no crop of honey this year, or who 
will soon be out of honey, will try the 
plan of buying honey elsewhere and 
keeping the local trade supplied. We 
think it is worth attempting, and be- 
lieve that in the majority of cases it 
will work out all right. 

——_. > ——______ 


Whence Formic Acid in Honey ?—It 
is well known that formic acid is found 
in honey, at least in most specimens, 
but just how it gets into the honey has 
been more or less a matter of guessing. 
It has been supposed to be in some way 
produced by the combs; againthrough 
the blood of the bees; and even to be 
dropped from the end of the bee’s sting 
into the cell of honey just before seal- 
ing. Dr. Rudolf Reidenbach, a German 
authority, now seems to show clearly 
that it is produced directly in the honey 
itself by oxidation of the sugar that is 
contained in the honey. This helps to 
explain how it is that Dr. von Planta 
found no formic acid in honey just 
stored, and as much as .(045 percent in 
honey in old comb. Dr. Reidenbach 
had no difficulty in getting formic acid 
produced simply by exposing to the 
oxygen of the air honey spread out in 
a thin layer on a plate. 

—_——_<——____—-_ 


Our Front-Page Pictures are 
described as follows: 


No. 1.—Oklahoma Association 


I am sending a photograph of the bee- 
keepers in attendance at the first annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, held at Stillwater, Okla., Jan. 19, 


IQII. 

The Oklahoma Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was organized in December, 1009, and incor- 
porated shortly afterward. The principal 

lace of business is Stillwater, and it has 
Been planned to hold each annual meeting 
at that place during the Farmers’ Short 
Course of Lectures and demonstrations 
furnished each year free of charge by the 
staff and faculty of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of that place. 
The people of Oklahoma in all branches of 
agriculture are taking advantage of the 
high class of knowledge to be secured in 
this manner, and the attendance will soon 
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be very large. The officials in charge of the 
course kindly provided a comfortable class- 
room for the business meeting and program 
for the bee-keepers, and gave them a place 
on the wqneral program. 

Prof. C. E. Sanborn, the entomologist at 
the College ‘and Experiment Station, has 
had quite extensive experience with bees 
and their diseases, and is an enthusiastic 
member of the Association. He has charge 
of the bees of the Station. If Oklahoma 
bee-keepers will rally to the support of 
Prof. Sanborn and the Association, much 
can be done toward “getting in on — 
ground floor” in controlling disease, etc., 
Oklahoma. The Association is thoroughly 
organized, has drafted a bee-law, and is only 
waiting for the opportune time for its in- 
troduction. In the meantime the support 
of every bee-keeper in the State is needed, 
and that support can best be given by send- 
ing inthe membership to Secretary Arthur 


Rhoads. é 

The present officers are: N. Prod, Gardi- 
ner, Geary, Okla., president; Geo. H. Coul- 
son, Cherokee, Okia.., vice- -president: Arthur 
Rhoads, Coyle, Okla., secretary; and G. E. 
Lemon, Nashville, Cals. treasurer, 


FRED GARDINER. 


No. 4.—Apiary of J. F. Diemer in Winter 


The picture I send is of my home yard, and 
I take pleasure in keeping it strictly up to 
date in every respect. There are tor colo- 
nies in 1o-frame hives. The bottom-boards 
and hive-bodies are the same length, and for 
winter the alighting-boards are removed so 
the snow can not lodge on them and close 
the entrance. 

The honey-house has 5 rooms, but only 
about half of it shows in the picture. Itis 
on the east side of the yard. The hives face 
south, and are well protected on the west, 
north and east. I run for extracted honey 
altogether. F,. DIEMER. 

Liberty, Mo. 


No. 6.—Apiary of A. A. Augenstein 


Iam sending a photograph of part of my 
bee-yard, showing myself enjoying the sweet 
music of the busy bee. 

Four years ago my bees were mostly hy- 
brids, so at the suggestion of the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson, I purchased ae colony of his 
famous ‘‘Superior’’ stock, and began to 
supersede all old and worthless queens with 
young queens from the Superior stock. The 
result was a wonderful improvement in both 
vigor and honey-gathering qualities. I shall 
always feel thankful for the late W. Z. 
Hutchinson's good and kindly advice. 

I enjoy the first page of the American Bee 
Journal greatly. It is almost like making 
short visits to bee-keepers all over the 
world. Success to the old American Bee 


Journal! A. AUGENSTEIN. 
Dakota, IIl. 
No. 5.—Mr. Pashek’s Girls and Gentle 


Bees 


The picture shows how easy Italian bees 
can be handled. Those are my own chil- 
dren and my own bees. I ama bee-man, 
Eaiee tones and orchardist. That picture 

elps to sell nearly all the journals. Nearly 
everybody is afraid of the bees, and when I 
show any one the picture, he has no more 
excuse; and if he is very stubborn, I have 
some other remedy which will cure him. 

The Dalles, Oreg. JOHN PASHEK. 


No. 2.—Apiary of F. A. Jackson 


My apiary is situated on the De Robly 
ranch inthe northern part of Santa parhera 
Co., Cal., 20 miles east of Santa Maria. The 
enclosed picture shows it, consisting of 90 
colonies of bees, with myself standing in the 
foreground among the live oak trees. 

We have no trouble with wintering our 
bees, as they winter on the summer stands. 
‘The bee-pasturage is principally the sage, 
which yields the water-white honey. The 
bees are mostly hybrids, but I have 20 colo- 
nies of the s5-banded golden Italian bees, 
which I find the strongest and best pro- 
ducers for this part of the wy 

Santa Maria, Cal. A. JACKSON. 


No. 3.—Apiary of W. P. Keefer 


The photograph shows a part of my bee- 
yard. My business is growing small fruits, 
and I keep bees primarily as allies in the 
business, for I find that all the small fruits, 
as well as melons, cantaloupes, cucumbers 
squash, etc., need the help of oe bees in 
the matter of pollenization; but I have be- 
come so interested in the busy little workers 
that I contemplate giving more of my time 


and attention to them, and increasing the 
number of colonies as fast as I can. 

In the picture, from left to right, are Henry 
Schnell, the writer (W. P. Keefer), and Paul 
Keefer, my 13-year-old son, who is taking 
much interest in bees. 

Mr. Schnell is also a bee-keeper of. consid- 
erable note, and is an authority on bee-lore 
in his district. He is of direct German de- 
scent, and gives his bees that careful atten- 
tion to details characteristic of the race, 
and which insures him eminent success in 
that line. 

Mr. Schnell is also a grower of fancy 
strawberries, and is no less successful in 
that line than in bee- keeping. He puts out 
an article in the strawberry line that sur- 
prises the natives. Itis a rare treat for me 
to get with Mr. Schnell and discuss bees 
and. big berries, as seen in photograph. 

Summerville, Pa. W. P. KEEFER. 


~~ —— 


Chickens Eating Bees.— Louis H. 
Scholl reports in Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture that he was the proud possessor 
of morethan 100 pure-bred chickens, 
but he decided they had rather expen- 
sive tastes when 20 or 30 of the young 
birds were catching bees at a time, and 
by watching he found that “a dozen 
bees seemed not to appease the appe- 
tite of a single bird.” It has been said 
that chickens would eat only drones, 
but Mr. Scholl says no drones were 
present, the swarming season having 
been over for a long time. 





Value of Bees in Michigan.—Accord- 
ing to the United States census depart- 
ment, bees in Michigan were valued at 
$446,500 in 1910, and $352,500 in 1900, 
the increase amounting to $94,000, or 
26.7 percent. In the same 10 years the 
increase in the value of domestic ani- 
mals was 73.4 percent, nearly 3 times 
as great as the percent of increase in 
the value of bees. The increase in the 
value of poultry was 108.5 percent, more 
than 4 times as much as the percent of 
increase in the value of bees. Accord- 
ing to the figures given, for every dol- 
lar invested in Michigan in bees, $12.57 
are invested in poultry. 


—<———____ 


Bees Do Not Puncture Fruit.—A cor- 
respondent of the Connecticut Farmer 
having said that bees puncture plums, 
as the perforations “were quite too 
small and delicate to have been made 
by the tiniest beak of a bird,” Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture says: 





In this he shows his woeful ignorance. The 
facts are, there are several birds that make 
very small perforations. One of them in 
particular, the Cape May warbler (Dendroica 
tigrina), makes an incision no larger than 
would be made by a common darning-needle. 
Some of the holes are no larger than would 
be made by acommon pin. We have caught 
Cape May warblers in the very act of mak- 
ing perforations on grapes, and immediately 
examined the fruit after the bird had flown, 
and before any bees were on the job. Of 
course, the bees later on, if it be duringa 
dearth of honey, visit the damaged fruit and 
suck the juices out until it shrivels up intoa 
withered mass. 





The Matzke Hive-Scraper. — Separa- 
tors become so daubed with propolis 
that they can hardly be used the second 
time without being cleaned off. To 
scrape them with a knife or a hatchet 
is such slow work that it has been 
thought cheaper, in the case of wooden 
separators, to throw them away after 
being once used and buy new ones. F. 
E. Matzke, of Wisconsin, has devised 
an implement by the use of which the 
work is so shortened that it is cheaper 


to clean the separators that have been 
used than to buy new ones. Upon a 
block are fastened 4 knives that stand 
vertically, thus allowing to do at one 
stroke what might approximately be 
done at 4 strokes of a single knife. 
Two years’ trial of this tool has proved 
it to be a good thing. 





Queen-Catcher.—In Prak. Wegweiser 
is described a new device for catching 
a queen without touching her with the 
fingers. A short glass cylinder has a 
diameter sufficient to allow one end to 
be placed overa queen on the comb. 
To the other end is attached a small 
rubber tube a few inches long. The 
glass cylinder is placed over the queen, 
and a vigorous suck at the outer end 
of the tube draws the queen into the 
cylinder, which is then immediately 
closed with a plug. Most bee-keepers 
will prefer to use the fingers, but to 
some who are inexperienced and timid, 
or who through any means are in dan- 
ger of crushing a queen, such an in- 
strument may be very desirable. 
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Bee-Supplies and Seedsmen.— At a 
meeting of the American Seed Trade 
Association held June 20, 1911, Mr. W. 
D. Ross, of Massachusetts, read a paper 
entitled, “Seedsmen’s Side-Lines.” 
Among the several lines of goods he 
mentioned that seedstores could profit- 
ably and conveniently handle were 
those for the bee-keeper. His words 
were as follows, as reported in the 
Florists’ Review of June 22: 


“The bee-industry is also on the increase, 
and we are going to have a greater demand 
in the future for bee-keepers’ supplies. 
While there is a lot of detail to this branch, 
we have found that ina short time our man 
has become so familiar with it that every- 
thing goes along smoothly, and we have 
added several hundred new customers to 
our list, not only for bee-supplies but for 
other goods which they saw while in the 
store looking for bee-goods. This, I believe, 
will bea profitable department when once 
well established. The margin of profit com- 
pares favorably with other departments.” 
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Names of Bee-Keepers Wanted.— We 
desire very much to have the names and 
addresses of all the bee-keepers who 
are in your locality who do not now 
take the American Bee Journal. We 
would like to get every one of them on 
our list of regular readers. If you will 
send to this office the names and ad- 
dresses of such bee-keepers, we will be 
pleased to mail each a sample copy of 
the American Bee Journal. Perhaps 
you could send in their subscriptions, 


and thus earn some of the various pre- 
miums that we offer from time to time 
for getting new subscriptions. We feel 
that every bee-keeper ought to read the 
American Bee Journal regularly. He 
would not only be more successful, 
but would be less of a competitor of 
his neighbor bee-keepers, if he were 
more enlightened on the subject of 
bees and honey. We would appreciate 
it very much if all who can do so will 
send us the names and addresses of 
their bee-keeping neighbors who do 
not at present receive the American 
Bee Journal. 
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Be -KEEPING <4) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 





Brother Drone and Sister Worker 


That the Canadian Bee Journal has a 
very bright correspondent who be- 
lieves in giving proper credit to the 
“fair sect” is witnessed by the follow- 
ing: 

The Honey-Bee 
You are belted with gold, little brother of 


mine, 
Yellow gold, like the sun Y . 
That spills in the west, as a chalice of wine 
When feasting is done. 


You are gossamer-winged, little brother of 
mine, 
Tissue-winged, like the mist . 
That broods where the marshes melt intoa 
line 
Of vapor sun-kissed. 


You are laden with sweets, little brother of 
mine, 
Flower sweets, like the touch 
Of hands we have longed for, of arms that 
entwine, 
Of lips that love much. 


You are bettter than I, little brother of 
mine— 
Than I, human-souled— 
For you bring from the blossoms and red 
summer shine, 
For others, your gold. 


—E. PAULINE JOHNSON, in Canadian Magazine. 


A subscriber sends us the following 
it reply to the above: 


The Worker-Bee’s Reply to the Poet 


(Written for the Canadian Bee Journal.) 


He is laughing at me, that brother of mine, 
Whom you have mistaken for me, 
And says, “I work hard to be brother of 


thine, 
Though brother I never shall be.” 


He is belted with gold, that brother of mine, 
But gathers no nectar for you. ! 

I bear my three bands, in an honest bee-line, 
Returning well laden, 'tis true. 


The gossamer wings of that brother of mine 
Have never been sullied by work, 

‘That has torn into shreds my gossamer fine, 
Though I was ne’er known as a shirk. 


Remember, Pauline, 'tis the sisters of thine 
Who have done all the work of the hive, 
And won all the palms in the honey-bee line, 

Whether now they are dead or alive. 
(Signed) WORKER-BEE. 





Sugar-Candy for Winter Stores for Bees 


For several winters I have been experi- 
menting with candy for feeding bees. I 
made a candy that differed from the “Good, 
in that the sagar used was ordinary granu- 
lated, and I did not knead it into the honey 
as strenuously as I might. I mixed it with 
warmed honey, and put it into cheese-cloth 
sacks which I laid over the frames. It was 
quite a satisfactory feed, but there was 
some waste, for the bees gnawed into the 
sacks and allowed some to drop down. 


I also tried the hard candy mixed with 
honey the winter before last, but discovered 
its treacherous nature before it had done 
much damage. Its failing is that warmth 
and moisture make it somewhat fluid in 
character, and it runs down among the bees 
andruins them. I can _ corroborate the tes- 
timony that sugar and water boiled intoa 
hard candy is admirable winter food. I have 
a few colonieson the candy feed this winter, 
and they are coming out in such condition 
that / fail to see how they could be better. They 
are colonies in divisible hives. Since I have 








been working for fancy comb honey that 
hive is preferred by me. 

The bees wintering on honey alone have 
three hive-sections two containing the col- 
ony and stores, and one above containing 
absorbents. The few I am trying with 
candy were colonies whose brood-nest was 
contracted until honey-gathering ceased, so 
they have but one section with bees and 
honey. The1oframes are like the regular 
Langstroth in length, but are only 5 inches 
indepth. That being so, Il want to deepen 
the brood-nest a little, so I don’t clap a flat 
cake of candy over them, but cakes made in 
“Ideal” bread-pans, specially arranged. 
The illustration enclosed will show that 
these pans are hinged together sothat they 
bake a cylindrical loaf. When I use them 
for candy cakes I place them apart so that I 
can mould 4 cakes, which, I should think, 
weigh something like 4 pounds each. My 
manner of placing them on the hives is 
shown by illustration. Two set across the 
frames, a half-inch stick under, convex side 
down, an inch or soapart from each other, 


RR 


and another cake turned over the gap with 
the flat side down, givesa solid candy roof 
and lots of surface against which the cluster 
comes. Ifthe frames below are fairly well 
filled with honey, 3 cakes are enough. If 
there is but little honey I would use 5 cakes, 
arranged as shown in the illustration. 


When they have (as mine do) natural 
stores and candy, too, the candy is first con- 
sumed. The moisture from the cluster goes 
up on the candy and moistens it so that the 
bees can feed. I have packing over the 
candy, but z¢ does not getas wet as that over 
the bees on natural stores often does. AsI 
have said, the bees with candy seem in the 
very best condition. I made a close exami- 
nation of one of these hives a month ago, 
and found brood and eggs in two frames. 
This colony of Carniolans will be a rousing- 
big one by the time I want it to be so. 

Eighty of my colonies are wintering on 
honey, pure and simple, and as I do not ex- 
tract from the brood-chamber, and we gen- 
erally havea good fall flow, the bees have 
grom 30 to so, or even more, pounds of honey; 
but if I had astrong demand for this honey, 
and plenty of help to extract and bother 
with the candy, I would prefer to have all 
of them wintered with candy cakes on top, 
as I have described. I consider it the ideal 
way, and if I were going to use sugar at all, I 
would not think of giving it in the form of 
syrup. I donot think that enough emphasis 
is put on the adsorbent nature of the candy, 
which I consider one of the very best fea- 
tures of thismethod. Thecolonies are kept 
drier—consequently warmer. Also, I can 
see that, for me at least, spring management 
is going to be simplified, As the honey is 
left for spring feed, the “ bugaboo” of “su- 
gar in the sections” is disposed of. In some 
experiments the candy was given /o save from 
starvation. (in mine, it was given at the time of 
preparing for winter, as a part of their sup- 
ply, which I consider much the better way. 

(Mrs.) A. L. AMos. 


This is exceedingly interesting. The 
Good candy with granulated instead of 
powdered sugar has the advantage that 
we are a little more sure of pure sugar 
with the granulated (the pure-food law 
may change that), and it is more con- 
venient in some places to get the gran- 
ulated. The disadvantage, as you give 
it, is that the sugar falls down and 
wastes. Ifthe bees do not carry it out, 
but merely let it lie on the floor of the 
hive, could that not possibly be saved 
in the spring to be fed in liquid form ? 

The idea of the absorbent character 
of candy-cakes is interesting, and still 
more the idea that the candy will be 


consumed before the honey. But 
where the hive is filled up with good 
fall stores, there ought to be a pretty 
big advantage to induce one to replace 
the honey with candy, if for no other 
reason than to relieve the market of 
just so many pounds of honey. 

From what you say, it must be that 
you use the double bread-pan, allowing 
youto make 4 cakes of candy at one 
time. Likely this is because the single 
pan would need to have the parts 
propped to keep them from rolling, 
although it would cost a trifle less to 
use the single pans, and also be a trifle 
easier to get the cakes out of the single 
pan. In either case there would bea 
permanent investment of about 5 cents 
for each cake that would be made at 
one pouring. 

[We wish to say that the foregoing 
by Mrs. Amos was written several years 
ago. Since that time she has passed 
away. It should have been published 
long ago, but just came to light re- 
cently.—TuHeE Epiror.] 


The Sisters Do Bee-Work 


I have been thinking fora long time 
of writing and telling the sisters I 
would like to hear from more of them. 

A man, last fall, asked me if I really 
did the work in my bee-yard; I said, 
“Yes, the most of it.” He said he did 
not think that many of them did. The 
most of them, he thought, did the light 
part, but had a man dothe most of it. 

Now, Timothy does not help me at 
any of the bee-work, only in eating 
honey. Sofar as he is concerned, I 
am no better off than an old maid. 

Two of my friends keep bees, and I 
know they do their own work, for 
one of them is an old maid, and I was 
for a long time, and would be yet if it 
were not for Timothy. 

Now, the work is such that almost 
any woman of average strength and 
intellect can do it, or the most of it. I 
try not to have much heavy lifting to 
do. When it is necessary to lift a hive, 
if I can’t get some one to help at one 
end, I just get an empty hive and soon 
put them where I want to—one or two 
frames at a time—then pick up the old 
hive and put itin front. One or two 
whifs of the smoker, and the bees are 
allin the new place! I never move 
them, though, unless I just have to— 
sometimes when they swarm and I 
want to move the old hive and put the 
new hive on the old stand. 

I take the American Bee Journal and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. I don’t see 
how any one can do without one or 
both, and ¢hen sometimes I get both- 
ered and want to know something, and 
Iask Cousin Jimson Ragweed. He is 
real good to advise one. I don’tusea 
veil or gloves very often. I just weara 
sunbonnet and keep the smoker handy. 
I don’t like a veil. I can’t see very 
well with it. The one I have I made 
out of mosquito-bar, with a piece of 
silk tulle in front. 

I don’t get very many stings. Coal- 
oil will stop the pain the quickest of 
anything I ever tried. But one time I 
got one on my foot, and I had to band- 
age it. 

Now, sisters, let us hear from more 
of you about the work. I know we do 
work. MILtet Hay. 
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Far WESTERN ¢&) BEE-KEEPING 








Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


The Commission Man and Honey 


The commission man has been belabored 
by the farm press, and many a writer in 
the bee-papers has taken a whack at him 
whenever opportunity offered, but now I 
want to record two good reports coming 
from bee-keepers, of their satisfactory 
dealings with commission merchants. 


A Western Slope honey-producer shipped 
several hundred pounds of comb honey 
to Denver, and after freight and commis- 
sion had been deducted the producer re- 
ceived $3.05 per case for his honey. This 
honey was mainly No. 1 light amber, and 
was conscientiously graded. 


The second instance came from an Ar- 
kansas valley bee-keeper who shipped sev- 
eral crates of comb honey, likewise to 
Denver, and received $3.10 per case. 


These two instances show that honey, 
when honestly graded and packed well 
for shipment, will bring the producer a 
satisfactory price. Buyers have been 
offering $2.50 to $2.75 per case for honey 
in these localities, so that a higher price 
was secured than by selling to the car- 
load buyers who merely wish to resell 
again to Eastern wholesalers. 


ee 


The Fall Honey-Flow 


Bees are “making good” on the fall 
flow from the third growth of alfalfa, and 
sweet clover, and are breeding better than 
common. Predictions are now that colo- 
nies of bees in Colorado will go into win- 
ter quarters with a good supply of young 
bees. Eastern Colorado has had warmer 
weather through early September than has 
the Western part of the State. 





Dr. Phillips’ Colorado Visit 


Dr. E. F. Phillips came to Colorado di- 
rect from the National convention, and 
visited the bee-keepers in Denver, Boul- 
der, Fort Collins, Colorado Springs, Rifle, 
Grand Junction, Delta, Montrose, and 
Canon City. A busy 10 days he had of 
it, too, making a circuit of over 1000 
miles and meeting more than 1oo bee-men 
They fired him with questions, princi- 
pally on bee-diseases, and he asked ques- 
tions on Colorado bee-keeping methods 
Dr. Phillips probably knows more of 
Colorado bee-keeping than half the men 
who keep bees in the State. 


——_—____—-e 


Why Produce Comb Honey? 


One of the chief reasons for Dr. Phil- 
lips’ visit to Colorado was to find out 
why we produce comb honey to such an 
extent. I do not know as he feels sure 
that he knows just why we do, but I 
think it is principally because we come 
nearer getting a fair price for comb than 
for extracted honey. Comb honey sells 
more readily for $2.75 to $3.00 per case 
of 24 sections than extracted does at 6% 
to 7% cents per pound. And I doubt 
whether you could persuade many Colo- 
rado bee--men that 6% cents for extracted 
will bring in more cash for labor ex- 
pended than $2.75 per case or 11% cents 
per section will for comb honey. I like 
to produce comb honey because it is 
cleaner and nicer to handle. 





Garfield County Bee-Meeting 


Wednesday, Sept. 6th, Dr. Phillips and 
the writer met with the bee-men of Gar- 
field county, at Rifle. Nine were present, 
who represented about 1200 colonies of 
bees. The crop is not good in Garfield 
county this year, and will hardly exceed 
one super of comb honey per colony. There 
are no extracted-honey producers to speak 
of. Mr. John Stotts, of Rifle, operates 
about 600 colonies, and in one apiary is 
averaging 4 cases or over to the colony, 
while in another yard he is getting prac- 
tically nothing. 

This (Garfield) country is delightful to 
look upon, high mesas and sloping table- 
lands 5 to 1o miles away, with orchards, 
alfalfa fields and alfalfa stacks spotting 
the whole. The dry pine and cedar-clad 
hillsides rising on both sides of the Grand 
Valley to the high mesas, one of which is 
called “Book Cliff,” from the close re- 
semblance to a book, reach an eminence 
of 1,000 feet or more. Deer abound in 
this country, and also bear. The church 
in which we met had a window which 
was presented to it by Theodore Roose- 
velt when on a hunting trip during his 
presidency. 

Probably one car of comb honey will 
be shipped, while the production of the 
county will probably total two or three 


cars. 
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Mesa County Bee-Meeting 


About 30 bee-men gathered in the Court 
House in Grand Junction, Thursday, Sept. 
7th, to talk over the bee-situation with 
Dr. Phillips and the writer. Mr. William 
Harkleroad, the county inspector, had done 
fine work in arranging for the meeting, 
and every one was interested. Messrs. 
Elmer Kennedy, Roy Tait, J. A. Green, 
Wm. Harkleroad, John Gavin and John 
Wallace were the bee-men most exten- 
sively engaged in bee-keeping who were 
present. Probably no county in the State 
is so well handled as regards the disease 
situation for the number of bees. Mr. 
Harkleroad reports less than 4 percent of 
the bees inspected during the season as 
diseased. The disease is well under con- 
trol. Bees are not doing as well as sev- 
eral years ago when more sweet clover 
was allowed to grow; the farmers are now 
becoming too careful of the fence-corners, 
and alfalfa is being plowed up for beets, 
potatoes, and orchards. 


Bees, however, are still fairly profitaile 
to the practical apiarists, and this year 
yielded a fair crop, though lighter than 
last year. Taking the county all over, 
probably not more than half a crop wil! 
be harvested. Comb honey and extracted 
are produced in this county, and those who 
have had experience say that three- 
fourths as much comb can be produced 
as extracted. Under present price condi- 
tions comb honey will remain in favor. 
A local association was started, and those 
present represented an ownership of about 
2000 colonies. 

In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Tait 
and Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Kennedy took 
Dr. Phillips and the writer out for a 15- 
mile spin in their automobiles, through 
the fruit-orchards of this incomparable 
fruit-district. It would do the heart good 
for every man interested in progressive 
orchard methods to see this district—trees 


loaded down with big, sound, well-shaped, 
highly-colored fruit, and nearly every or- 
chard indicating the careful supervision 
of the specialist. 


From what I gathered in looking over 
Mr. Tait’s apiary, I should say that the 
bee-keeper’s methods are just as up-to- 
date as the fruit-grower’s. The bee-keep- 
ers are as prosperous as other business- 
men, and Mr. Green, Mr. Tait, and Mr. 
Kennedy each have automobiles. Mr. 
Tait carries 1500 pounds on the rear plat- 
form of his automobile—an E-M-F 30- 
horse-power machine. He uses a car- 
bolized cloth for removing his honey from 
the hives, and says he can drive the bees 
out of the supers on a warm day when 
bees are flying, as rapidly as he can carry 
the supers to the automobile and pile 


them on. 
————__————<-2-——_____ 


Yellow Jackets and Bees 


Yellow jackets are everywhere present 
in Colorado this season, and reports of 
these lively little insects “getting away” 
with colonies of bees are frequent. One 
bee-keeper says a yellow jacket will clasp 
a bee between the thorax and abdomen, 
and bite it in two. Where they cause 
the most trouble it is necessary to hunt 
their nests and burn them up. They are 
a pest in extracting, and are also a seri- 
ous menace to weak colonies. They sting 
much more severely than the honey-bee, 
and fight back when attacked. 





OO OOOO eae 


**Meadows and Pastures,” by 
Joseph E. Wing, a staff correspondent 
of the Breeders’ Gazette, is the title of 
a cloth-bound book of 418 pages, de- 
voted to a study of the production, de- 
velopment and care of grasses, as re- 
lated to meadows and pastures. Mr. 
Wing made investigations in every 
State and several foreign countries, be- 
sides thoroughly studying the scant 
literature of the subject. His own ex- 
tended experience in growing all the 
common grasses has enabled him to 
interpret competently and digest a 
wealth of data and facts, which he pre- 
sents ina fresh and fascinating style. 
He pays particular attention to several 
kinds of clover, mentioning their value 
to bees. So far as we know, the sev- 
eral pages devoted to sweet clover is 
the first complete defense of this clover 
that we have seen in book form. Its 
growing is encouraged and its value 
described. This book gives definite 
instructions concerning every view of 
the subject. It is fully illustrated, and 
certainly should be in the hands of 
every farmer of this country. The post- 
paid price is $1.50, or we club it with 
the American Bee Journal for a year— 
both for $2.30. Send all orders to the 
American Bee Journal, 117 North Jef- 
ferson St., Chicago, 111. 





**The Amateur Bee-Keeper ” 


This is a booklet of 86 pages, written 
by Mr. J. W. Rouse, of Missouri. It is 
mainly for beginners—amateur_bee- 
keepers—as its name indicates. Itis a 
valuable little work, revised this year, 
and contains the methods of a practical, 
up-to-date bee-keeper of many years’ 
experience. It is fully illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for 
$1.10. Send all orders to the office of 
the American Bee Journal. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Apiary Work for October 


This is usually the winding up 
month for our apiary work, and it is 
of more importance than the begin- 
ning month of next season, for in 
this month we will make the great- 
est pull for next season’s honey 
crop. 

It is still good time and the last 
opportunity to introduce better stock 
in our apiaries, and this important 
month should not be overlooked, for 
next spring we would have a supply 
of drones from this better stock, and 
our queens next spring would most 
surely be better mated. 


All colonies that have “lagged” 
during the summer and fall honey- 
flow, should, by all means, be headed 
with better queens, for most surely 
all bees in such colonies are old, and 
will die out through the winter, and 
next spring be found  weaklings; 
while if young queens are given to 
such colonies, they will take a great 
spell laying at first, and highly popu- 
late their colonies with young bees, 
which assure good wintering and the 
best possible condition next spring. 
So much for stock. 


What about the other general fall 
work? All comb-honey supers should 
be removed, the honey disposed of, 
and the supers cleaned up and stacked 
away until next spring. Some colo- 
nies in a comb-honey apiary may 
have stored most of their honey in 
the supers, and if put away for win- 
ter in such condition will most surely 
be lost by next spring, or dwindled 
down to weaklings, and will give us 
no small amount of trouble in build- 
ing it up. This can be overcome by 
equalizing the stores among the colo- 
nies, for some of the colonies will 
have more honey than they need, 
and it can be given to the needy 
ones. 

In apiaries where extracted honey 
is produced, all the surplus should 
be removed and disposed of, and the 
empty comb put back on the hives 
until settled cold weather, when they 
should be placed under the brood- 
chamber, leaving the bees to winter 
in the top of the hives, for they don’t 
like to cluster for winter with so 
much air-space above them, and it is 
detrimental to good wintering. Then, 
next spring, when they have spread 
brood considerably, and the queens 
are ready for additional room, the 
supers containing the empty comb 
can be placed on top, and the brood- 
chamber on the bottom, This makes 
conditions ideal for great brood-rear- 
ing and the storing of honey. 


But it might be well to mention 
right here that a close examination 
should be made of the stores in the 
brood-chamber, as the surplus honey 
is removed, and if any colony should 


be short of stores, place a frame or 
so of honey there for winter and 
spring supply. It is hard to tell just 
how much stores to leave them, for 
some colonies will consume more 
stores during the winter and spring 
than others. Then, too, in some lo- 
cations where the honey-flow comes 
the latter part of February or first 
of March, but little stores will be 
necessary. 

We have some bees in such locali- 
ties, and we hardly miss the stores 
they consume. In such locations as 
above, just the rim of honey around 
the brood-nest will be sufficient; but 
in places where the honey-flow comes 
later, the bees should be given, or 
left, from 2 to 2% full-depth frames 
of honey. I mean by this that all 
the stores should equal this amount. 
Then in the spring the stores can 
be equalized again, as some colonies 
will consume more than others. This 
can be done as we make our usual 
rounds examining the brood-nests. 
All the strips or blocks we use to 
raise the brood-chamber from the 
bottom-board for ventilation, should 
be removed, and let the hives rest on 
the shallow side of the bottom- 
boards, which is about %-inch deep. 
This will give the bees about the 
proper amount of ventilation during 
the winter and early spring. 

The brood-frames should be cleaned 
off where they have too much burr 
and brace-comb attached to them, 
so they can be more easily manipu- 
lated the coming spring. 

In apiaries where the bees have run 
short of stores on account of there 
being no fall honey-flow, should be 
fed with a syrup made of equal parts 
of granulated sugar and water. The 
sugar will melt better if the water 
is warm. It can be given them in 
any regular bee-feeder until they 
have the proper amount stored in the 
comb. Corn-syrup won’t do for this 
purpose, for it will ferment in the 
comb and disease the bees next 
spring or latter part of winter, and 
cause dwindling. 





A Vacation Among Bee-Keepers 


At this date (Sept. 11th), I] am 
about ready to take my usual annual 
vacation, and will spend the time vis- 
iting in various parts of Dixie; and 
I hope to go down as far as Fort 
Myers, in Florida. It is a great 
pleasure to me to visit bee-keepers 
in various sections, when opportun- 
ity affords, and equally as pleasant to 
have them visit me. 

It seems to be so pleasant for bee- 
keepers to meet each other and talk 
over their business together; and I 
often wonder why more of it is not 
done; but I am glad to note that 
the social feature of our business is 


getting more general. I hope the 
time is not far distant when the bee- 
keepers of Dixie will come togethe: 
and have some well-attended conven 
tions. I don’t know of anything that 
would help our industry more. 

I don’t think anything is lost by 
taking a vacation, if it is properly 
planned and carried out. In fact, I 
find a great source of information 
and inspiration in laying business 
aside for a few days after the “rush,” 
when it does not require attention 
so much, and taking a trip off to the 
seashore or the mountains, and visit- 
ing all the bee-keepers possible. 

I think every one who sticks to 
his “bush” properly is due himself 
a few days recreation, for on return 
he will be so much refreshed and in- 
spired. 


-_— << + —— 


Caucasian Bees—Two Reports 


Caucasian bees can’t be beat. 

R. V. Gantt & Son. 

Samaria, S. C. 

My colonies of Caucasian bees are all 
the time boiling over with bees, but I 
don’t get much honey from them. What 
could be the matter? G. C. SELMON. 

Monroe, Ga. 


I don’t know why your Caucasian 
bees don’t store honey, unless you 
are in a poor location, and they can’t 
find much nectar to gather, for, as a 
rule, strong colonies will store honey 
when there is any in the field, unless 
they get to loafing, and the Caucasian 
bees will not do this, for they will 
gather and store propolis at times 
when there is no nectar in the field 
for them to gather. I have never 
yet seen a colony of them the least 
inclined to loaf, or even hang out on 
the front of the hives, unless they 
needed ventilation. 


SS 


Will It Pay to Requeen? 


I have an apiary of 23 colonies I 
picked up about the country, and they 
are mostly black or the common bees, but 
I have them in frame hives. Would it 
pay me to buy queens from some one 
who advertises them, and requeen every 
colony? Would this guarantee the bees 
to be enough better to pay me for the 
trouble and expense? 

A BEGINNER. 


I am quite sure that it would pay 
you to purchase from some breeder 
23 queens and requeen your whole 
apiary; and I think almost any queen- 
breeder will guarantee his bees to 
excell the common race of bees far 
enough to pay for the time and capi- 
tal expended. I once asked a vet- 
eran queen-breeder what was the 
guarantee of his bees, and he said, 
“In short, more bees and more honey 
from colonies headed by my queens.” 

I believe if you will write to some 
queen-breeder relative to this mat- 
ter, he will give you the above guar- 
antee, and if his bees don’t come up 
to the guarantee, he will refund your 
money, and, besides, pay you for the 
damage done in the transaction. 

Years ago, when I first saw queen- 
bees advertised, I said that it must 
be a humbug, and I believe this is 
the experience of most beginners in 
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bee-culture. It is hard to get the 
erroneous ideas out of beginners, and 
as a rule, they have to sweat or ex- 
perience them out. Such is too often 
the case on the subject of better 
stock. 


Caucasians vs. Black Bees 


Our honey crop in this section has been 
very little for the past 3 years. Our main 
honey-flow comes on so early in the spring 
that we cannot get our colonies strong 
enough to take advantage of it. I think 
the Caucasians might build up earlier 
than our Italians. I notice that our na- 
tive black bees build up more quickly than 
the Italians, and enter the supers better, 
too, and cap the honey whiter; but when 
hot weather comes on they are inclined 
to loaf, and require constant care, while 
the Italians will take care of themselves. 

Moore, Tex. O. E. Mira. 





I think the Caucasian bees will 
build up as quick and as fast as the 
blacks in the early spring, if not 
quicker, for they compact their brood 
so much more, and, besides, they will 
keep pace with the Italians in brood- 
rearing and storing honey the re- 
mainder of the season, and withstand 
bad weather conditions better. 





Almost a Honey-Famine 


“Mr. WILDER :—There is no doubt that 
we are facing a honey-famine, and you 
ask what is to be done. There is only 
one thing that can be done, and that is 
to preach the sermon Mr. Hutchinson 
used to preach to us—‘Keep more bees.” 

SOUTHWESTERN BEE Co. 

San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 9. 


It must be true that we are in the 
midst of the greatest honey-famine 
we have ever experienced. Stacks of 
orders for honey, and none to fill 
them. 

There must be a solution to the 
critical problem, but as the Texas 
firm says, preach the sermon ‘More 
Bees,” and, I might add, let’s prac- 
tice what we preach, 


Bee-keeping is surely on a safe 
footing now. We can set the price 
on our product and get it, and we 
can invest in “more bees” and give 
the necessary labor, and make the 
business a business, and a profitable 
one, too. No market and low prices 
have been a great drawback to the 
South in honey production. Now that 
this great hindrance is removed, sure- 
ly the beekeepers will enjoy great 
prosperity, and a great number added 
to our ranks, and bee-keeping raised 
to that plain of perfection where 
skepticism can never again reach it. 


Wrong Ideas About Locations for Bees 


There is a prevailing idea among 
bee-keepers that they must have their 
bees located in or near large swamps 
in order to have them best located. 
This is a mistaken idea. Bee-keepers 
passing through here view the country, 
and often write that they see no bee- 
range here, for there are no swamps. 
Well, this is a rather high section of the 
country, but it is well watered by small 
creeks and branches, and along them 
is considerable waste land, which is 
covered with gallberry bushes, and in 





them are the ty-ties, tupelo-gum, pop- 
lar, and the high lands all between them 
are the fields of cotton and corn. So 
all the land is utilized as a bee-pasture 
except the fields of corn, and my bees 
get abundance of pollen from it. These 
varieties of honey-plants conflict but 
little in their flow; besides, there isa 
long list of other minor honey-plants. 

For honey - production, locations 
could not be more ideal. Yet to the 
passer-by it is a poor bee-and-honey 
country, indeed. 

There are large swamps at a distance, 
and we have some bees located in them, 
but we geta crop of honey only about 
every three years from them, and here 
we get a crop every year. Then, out 
here it is high and healthy, and trans- 
portation is good, while on the swamps 
it is malarious, and chills and fever 
abound, and a boat of some kind is 
about the only way of transportation. 
Besides being remote, civilization is 
not so far advanced, etc. 


These high sections are to be found 
almost anywhere in Dixie, and I men- 
tion the above to correct the much- 
mistaken idea that bees must be kept in 


swamps to expect the greatest returns. 





Ol —-—-—- 


My Imperfections as a Bee-Keeper 


When it comes to callings, talents or 
gifts, there is a vacancy in my peculiar 
make-up that bee-keeping comes the 
nearest to filling,and I am proud of 
my calling and my business, and it mat- 
ters not how long, tedious and toilsome 
my task may be, it’s all a joy to me. 

But the saddest thought I have is, 
Have I given my business justice, and 
have I held bee-keeping before the in- 
terested world as I should? Well, I 
have tried. But, O! my imperfections 
asa bee-keeper! When I reflect over 
each day’s work, though, as consider- 
ately or thoughtfully as I went about 
it here and there, I made mistakes and 
blunders that if I had not made would 
have meant dollars to me, and I console 
myself with the thought that I will do 
better tomorrow; but when tomor- 
row’s task is over, no great change for 


the better has been made, for I have 
not left storing-room for the bees best 
suited for their convenience. I could 
have arranged it more ideally, and in- 
creased the returns thereby. Then, 
too, I could have arranged the brood- 
nests in certain colonies so that the 
queens could have occupied them bet- 
ter, and thereby had much stronger 
colonies for the honey-flow. 

Also, here and yonder I could have 
requeened colonies and greatly in- 
creased returns, and many other things 
too numerous to mention I could have 
done that would have added so much 
to my business; and when I take them 
under consideration, it isa wonder to 
me that I succeed as well as I do. 





Caucasian Bees 


The question of better stock is being 
greatly agitated among bee-keepers at 
present in Dixie. And the Caucasians 
are brought in question as compared 
with other prolific races of bees. I 
don’t know of a better time for testi- 
monies pro and con, relative to this 
race of bees, and its cross with other 
stock. There has been a great number 
of these bees and queens sent out over 
the country, and good, reliable reports 
can be made from almost all sections, 
and we will try to gather up some of 
such reports and get them in next 
month. 

Ihave tried them and their crosses 
extensively for several years, and from 
time to time I have reported through 
the bee-publications their good and 
bad qualities, as I have found them, and 
that their good qualities out-numbered 
their bad ones. I have adopted them 
as my stock, with just enough cross 
with the Italian stock to give them 
gray and yellow bands, which can be 
obtained in the first and second crosses. 
This combination of color is just as 
admirable as the beautiful golden Ital- 
ians. So thereis nothing lost in color, 
but the propolizing quality of the Cau- 
casians is lost, which hitherto has been 
the leading objection to them. Then 
we have a strain of bees that will most 
surely win out. 
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Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Do Bees Meve Eggs? 


I was much interested in Mr. Grant 
Anderson’s article headed, “Do Bees Move 
Eggs?” (page 182). With no desire to 
provoke controversy with Mr. Anderson, 
or any one else who thinks differently 
from myself, I still seriously doubt if 
bees ever move eggs or larve from one 
cell to another for the purpose of rearing 
a queen. I know Mr. Anderson is not 
alone in the belief that bees do move eggs 
and larve from one cell to another. I 
have read of other good bee-keepers who 
have claimed to have positive evidence to 
this effect. I do not doubt the statement 
of the evidence they claim to possess 
which causes them to think as they do, 
but I think there are too many chances 
to be mistaken. 


Having been a careful student of api- 
culture for 30 years, and having been a 
close observer, I have never yet had any 
proof come under my observation that 
would prove that bees ever move eggs 
from one cell to another. I am aware 
of the fact that because I have had no evi- 
dence to cause me to believe they never 
do such things is no positive proof that 
they never do, but it is a straw in that 
direction. I think it would require rea- 
son on the part of the bees to move 
eggs, to steal eggs, etc., with which to 
rear a queen, and I do not believe bees 
possess reasoning powers. 

I know it is difficult to define the dif- 
ference between reason and instinct, but 
there is a difference. But I will not take 
up space here to define that difference. 
It is not at all strange that the average 
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bee-keeper should at times conclude that 
bees did move eggs. I think, however, 
that a really close observer would readily 
find how queen-cells came into certain 
unexpected places. 


Several years ago I had a colony that 
became hopelessly queenless. They lost 
their virgin queen at mating-time. ut 
in due course of time they had a fine 
queen-cell started—only one. This was an 
extra-fine cell, with sides nicely corru- 
gated, as all queen-cells should be. I 
knew in my own mind that these bees 
had stolen an egg from which to rear a 
queen, and that later I would have some- 
thing remarkable to report to the bee- 
papers, as all the books and journals I 
had read on apiculture stated that queen- 
cells built over the drone-larve would 
be smooth, and not show the corrugations 
on the sides as do those built over work- 
er-larve. That this is not always the case, 
however, has been proven to me more 
than once since then. I continued to 
watch this big, fine cell with pride and 
interest, for 1 was proud of such a fine 
one, and was especially interested be- 
cause I was sure in my own mind, at 
least, that the bees had built it over a 
stolen egg. But on the 25th day there 
hatched out of the cell—what do you 
think? A big, fine drone—that was all! 


I have often seen cells built over drone- 
larve, but the inmate generally dies about 
the time the cell is sealed, or soon there- 
after. Many other similar cases that have 
come under my observation could be re- 
ported where it appeared at first that the 
bees had moved an egg from one comb to 
another, but further investigation always 
showed that the eggs were layed in the 
usual way, either by a queen or by lay- 
ing workers. And as to the case men- 
tioned by Mr. Anderson, in which the 
cells appeared above an excluder, he must 
know as well as many other bee-keepers, 
that some queens pass freely through an 
excluder, and this is the way I account 
for the cells above the excluder in his 
case. 

In 2 cases have I seen queens lay eggs 
in queen-cells above an excluder in this 
way, and I mentioned this in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture about 10 years ago. So 
I have positive proof that queens do at 
least sometimes place these eggs in the 
queen-cells in these unexpected places, but 
I have no proof as yet that bees do move 
eggs. I am not prepared to say they 
never do, but I very seriously doubt it. 
What say you, Mr. Scholl? 


Rescue, Texas. L. B. Smiru. 


Not having watched the many colo. 
nies closely, as most of the bee-keep- 
ers are prone to do, when I have 
made increase or found _ colonies 
queenless for some reason or other, 
I am not prepared to say whether 
bees really move eggs, as claimed by 
some writers, or whether they do not 
do so, as claimed by others. There 
is room for more close observation, 
and I shall watch closer after this 
myself, if I find the time. My ex- 
cuse is that I practice extensive bee- 
keeping to such an extent I have 
neglected much of the intensive part 
or such bee-keeping as many fol- 
low, and in which they are permitted 
to watch things closer than I have 
been able to do. 

Another reason is, that such cases 
do not happen every day, and it is 
sometimes very seldom that a person 
stumbles on a case of this kind. I 
remember only one case that seemed 
as if the bees had moved an egg to 
an adjoining comb, and from which 
a queen (not a “big, fine drone’) 
hatched in due time. I do not know 


how the egg or larva from which this 
queen was reared got into the adjoin- 
ing comb, which was an empty one 
given to the nucleus when the divis- 


ion was made, and had contained 
neither brood nor honey, or anything 
else. The only eggs, larve, or brood, 
that was given to this nucleus was 
in one comb taken from a strong 


colony. A lot of queen-cells were 
constructed on this comb, and all of 
them were used for making more 
nuclei, using the one cell on the ad- 
joining comb for one of these also. 
Now, how did that egg or larva get 
there? I am not prepared to say, 
and it has been a puzzle to me ever 
since—a period of 17 years. 





CONTRIBUTED 


Mangled Section Comb Honey 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Not long ago I went to see a begin- 
ner in bee-keeping, and on going to see 
his honey I noted that quite a few of 
the sections had holes torn out of the 
cappings of the combs in different 
places. On asking him what caused 
these places, he said that his honey had 
gotten so torn in taking it off the hives 
that he called it “ mangled honey.” 

When I asked him further in the 

matter, he explained that his crop was 
not as great per colony as the year be- 
fore, and that very many more of the 
combs in the sections were attached to 
the separators than he had ever known 
before. He also told me that, do the 
best he could, the cappings would hold 
to the attachment, rather than to the 
combs in the sections, and so in sep- 
arating them, the nice white sides of 
the section honey became mangled. 
This expression of “mangled honey” 
was something new to me, but the 
trouble is not new to the most of us 
who use separators, which includes 
nearly all of those working for section 
honey, as there are few at the present 
time who try to produce section honey 
without separators. 
““Tn further conversation with this bee- 
keeper he told me that a few of his col- 
onies gave perfect combs, but the ma- 
jority gave such honey as I was looking 
at. This was as I used to have matters 
with my bees; but after a close watch- 
ing I found that if all colonies were 
put in the same conditionas were those 
which gave the perfect combs, the re- 
sult would, nine times out of ten, be 
the same. I feel that it is the duty of 
every apiarist having any trouble of any 
kind with his bees, to put his whole 
soul into the matter of finding out how 
to master the same. This is what has 
made such men as Dr. Miller, C. P. 
Dadant, N. E. France, and a host of 
others, “intelligent bee-keepers,” by 
creating in them a desire and a deter- 
mination to master every problem 
which has come before them during 
their bee-keeping lives. 

From much watching and experi- 
menting, I found that some of the 
things which contributed toward an 
attaching of combs to the separators 
were the following: 

First, and greatest to bring on this 
trouble, lies in not having the hives 
stand level, for the bees always build 
their combs perpendicular. Especially 
is thistrue where oblong sections are 
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used, the same standing the tallest way 
up, as, with such, it requires very little 
out of the perpendicular for the lower 
end of the comb to come near enough 
to the bottom of the separator so that 
the bees incline it still nearer so that 
they can attach a brace-comb out from 
it, and attach it to the separator so that 
such comb may be held stationary. 
They nearly always look out for brac- 
ing in this way where the septum of 
the comb comes as near as % inch of 
any part of the hive. It will be remem- 
bered that the most natural home of 
the bee, while in a state of nature, is 
“the hollow tree,” which is likely to be 
swayed and tossed about tumultuously 
with every high wind or thunder-storm 
of the year; therefore, this well-devel- 
oped instinct of attaching combs to 
everything stationary is a very wise 
provison of Nature; otherwise, with a 
sudden windstorm during an extremely 
hot afternoon, while the combs were 
soft and the honey they contained 
warm, the whole mass might go down 
in a heap, to the damage if not destruc- 
tion of the colony. 

Now, it is not necessarythat the hive 
be leveled both ways, unless the combs 
in the brood-chamber run in an oppo- 
site direction from those in the sec- 
tions; but it is very necessary to have 
the hive level in the direction of the 
open sides of the sections, if we would 
produce the nice section honey re- 
quired for market in this Twentieth 
Century. Many think they are able to 
do this leveling well enough with the 
“eye,” but with the majority of bee- 
keepers, especially beginners, it is bet- 
ter to use a spirit-level for this work. 
And what is better still, is to make 
each stand, to be occupied with comb- 
honey-producing colonies, from cement 
and sand, having the same level before 
it hardens, when no further looking 
after will be needed for a lifetime. 


Then, another trouble arises from 
the starters put in the sections so as to 
secure the straight building of comb. 
If these are put in in a slip-shod way, 
so that they partly pull off, or fall 
down, from the weight of the bees be- 
fore they thoroughly attach them to 
the top of the sections, poor combs 
and many braces will be the result. 
Then, if care is not taken to have these 
starters run true with the sections, they 
will be angling enough so that the 
bees, from the same desire manifested 
in their tree-home, will swing the 
edges of the combs around and attach 
them to the separators near the bottom 
instead of to the sides of the sections 
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bee-culture. It is hard to get the 
erroneous ideas out of beginners, and 
as a rule, they have to sweat or ex- 
perience them out. Such is too often 
the case on the subject of better 
stock. 


Caucasians vs. Black Bees 


Our honey crop in this section has been 
very little for the past 3 years. Our main 
honey-flow comes on so early in the spring 
that we cannot get our colonies strong 
enough to take advantage of it. I think 
the Caucasians might build up earlier 
than our Italians. I notice that our na- 
tive black bees build up more quickly than 
the Italians, and enter the supers better, 
too, and cap the honey whiter; but when 
hot weather comes on they are inclined 
to loaf, and require constant care, while 
the Italians will take care of themselves. 

Moore, Tex. O. E. Mira. 


I think the Caucasian bees will 
build up as quick and as fast as the 
blacks in the early spring, if not 
quicker, for they compact their brood 
so much more, and, besides, they will 
keep pace with the Italians in brood- 
rearing and storing honey the re- 
mainder of the season, and withstand 
bad weather conditions better. 








Almost a Honey-Famine 


“Mr. WILDER:—There is no doubt that 
we are facing a honey-famine, and you 
ask what is to be done. There is only 
one thing that can be done, and that is 
to preach the sermon Mr. Hutchinson 
used to preach to us—‘Keep more bees.” 

SOUTHWESTERN BEE Co. 

San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 9. 


It must be true that we are in the 
midst of the greatest honey-famine 
we have ever experienced. Stacks of 
orders for honey, and none to fill 
them. 

There must be a solution to the 
critical problem, but as the Texas 
firm says, preach the sermon “More 
Bees,” and, I might add, let’s prac- 
tice what we preach, 

Bee-keeping is surely on a safe 
footing now. We can set the price 
on our product and get it, and we 
can invest in “more bees” and give 
the necessary labor, and make the 
business a business, and a profitable 
one, too. No market and low prices 
have been a great drawback to the 
South in honey production. Now that 
this great hindrance is removed, sure- 
ly the beekeepers will enjoy great 
prosperity, and a great number added 
to our ranks, and bee-keeping raised 
to that plain of perfection where 
skepticism can never again reach it. 





Wrong Ideas About Locations for Bees 


There is a prevailing idea among 
bee-keepers that they must have their 
bees located in or near large swamps 
in order to have them best located. 
This is a mistaken idea. Bee-keepers 
passing through here view the country, 
and often write that they see no bee- 
range here, for there are no swamps. 
Well, this is a rather high section of the 
country, butit is well watered by small 
creeks and branches, and along them 
is considerable waste land, which is 
covered with gallberry bushes, and in 


them are the ty-ties, tupelo-gum, pop- 
lar, and the high lands all between them 
are the fields of cotton and corn. So 
all the land is utilized as a bee-pasture 
except the fields of corn, and my bees 
get abundance of pollen from it. These 
varieties of honey-plants conflict but 
little in their flow; besides, there isa 
long list of other minor honey-plants. 


For honey - production, locations 
could not be more ideal. Yet to the 
passer-by it is a poor bee-and-honey 
country, indeed. 

There are large swamps at a distance, 
and we have some bees located in them, 
but we geta crop of honey only about 
every three years from them, and here 
we get a crop every year. Then, out 
here it is high and healthy, and trans- 
portation is good, while on the swamps 
it is malarious, and chills and fever 
abound, and a boat of some kind is 
about the only way of transportation. 
Besides being remote, civilization is 
not so far advanced, etc. 

These high sections are to be found 
almost anywhere in Dixie, and I men- 
tion the above to correct the much- 


_mistaken idea that bees must be kept in 
swamps to expect the greatest returns. 
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My Imperfections as a Bee-Keeper 


When it comes to callings, talents or 
gifts, there is a vacancy in my peculiar 
make-up that bee-keeping comes the 
nearest to filling,and I am proud of 
my calling and my business, and it mat- 
ters not how long, tedious and toilsome 
my taslx may be, it’s all a joy to me. 

But the saddest thought I have is, 
Have I given my business justice, and 
have I held bee-keeping before the in- 
terested world as I should? Well, I 
have tried. But, O! my imperfections 
as a bee-keeper! When I reflect over 
each day’s work, though, as consider- 
ately or thoughtfully as I went about 
it here and there, I made mistakes and 
blunders that if I had not made would 
have meant dollarsto me, and I console 
myself with the thought that I will do 
better tomorrow; but when tomor- 
row’s task is over, no great change for 


the better has been made, for I have 
not left storing-room for the bees best 
suited for their convenience. I could 
have arranged it more ideally, and in- 
creased the returns thereby. Then, 
too, I could have arranged the brood- 
nests in certain colonies so that the 
queens could have occupied them bet- 
ter, and thereby had much stronger 
colonies for the honey-flow. 

Also, here and yonder I could have 
requeened colonies and greatly in- 
creased returns, and many other things 
too numerous to mention I could have 
done that would have added so much 
to my business; and when I take them 
under consideration, it isa wonder to 
me that I succeed as well as I do. 





Caucasian Bees 


The question of better stock is being 
greatly agitated among bee-keepers at 
present in Dixie. And the Caucasians 
are brought in question as compared 
with other prolific races of bees. I 
don’t know of a better time for testi- 
monies pro and con, relative to this 
race of bees, and its cross with other 
stock. There has beena great number 
of these bees and queens sent out over 
the country, and good, reliable reports 
can be made from almost all sections, 
and we will try to gather up some of 
such reports and get them in next 
month. 

Ihave tried them and their crosses 
extensively for several years, and from 
time to time I have reported through 
the bee-publications their good and 
bad qualities, as I have found them, and 
that their good qualities out-numbered 
their bad ones. I have adopted them 
as my stock, with just enough cross 
with the Italian stock to give them 
gray and yellow bands, which can be 
obtained in the first and second crosses. 
This combination of color is just as 
admirable as the beautiful golden Ital- 
ians. So thereis nothing lost in color, 
but the propolizing quality of the Cau- 
casians is lost, which hitherto has been 
the leading objection to them. Then 
we have a strain of bees that will most 
surely win out. 











Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Do Bees Move Eggs? 


I was much interested in Mr. Grant 
Anderson’s article headed, ‘‘Do Bees Move 
Eggs?” (page 182). With no desire to 
provoke controversy with Mr. Anderson, 
or any one else who thinks differently 
from myself, I still seriously doubt if 
bees ever move eggs or larve from one 
cell to another for the purpose of rearing 
a queen. I know Mr. Anderson is not 
alone in the belief that bees do move eggs 
and larve from one cell to another. I 
have read of other good bee-keepers who 
have claimed to have positive evidence to 
this effect. I do not doubt the statement 
of the evidence they claim to possess 
which causes them to think as they do, 
but I think there are too many chances 
to be mistaken. 


Having been a careful student of api- 
culture for 30 years, and having been a 
close observer, I have never yet had any 
proof come under my observation that 
would prove that bees ever move eggs 
from one cell to another. I am aware 
of the fact that because I have had no evi- 
dence to cause me to believe they never 
do such things is no positive proof that 
they never do, but it is a straw in that 
direction. I think it would require rea- 
son on the part of the bees to move 
eggs, to steal eggs, etc., with which to 
rear a queen, and I do not believe bees 
possess reasoning powers. 

I know it is difficult to define the dif- 
ference between reason and instinct, but 
there is a difference. But I will not take 
up space here to define that difference. 
It is not at all strange that the average 
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bee-keeper should at times conclude that 
bees did move eggs. think, however, 
that a really close observer would readily 
find how queen-cells came into certain 
unexpected places. 

Several years ago I had a colony that 
became hopelessly queenless. They lost 
their virgin queen at mating-time. ut 
in due course of time they had a fine 
queen-cell started—only one. This was an 
extra-fine cell, with sides nicely corru- 
gated, as all queen-cells should be. I 
knew in my own mind that these bees 
had stolen an egg from which to rear a 
queen, and that later I would have some- 
thing remarkable to report to the bee- 
papers, as all the books and journals I 
had read on apiculture stated that queen- 
cells built over the drone-larve would 
be smooth, and not show the corrugations 
on the sides as do those built over work- 
er-larve. That this is not always the case, 
however, has been proven to me more 
than once since then. I continued to 
watch this big, fine cell with pride and 
interest, for I was proud of such a fine 
one, and was especially interested be- 
cause I was sure in my own mind, at 
least, that the bees had built it over a 
stolen egg. But on the 25th day there 
hatched out of the cell—what do you 
think? A big, fine drone—that was all! 


I have often seen cells built over drone- 
larve, but the inmate generally dies about 
the time the cell is sealed, or soon there- 
after. Many other similar cases that have 
come under my observation could be re- 
ported where it appeared at first that the 
bees had moved an egg from one comb to 
another, but further investigation always 
showed that the eggs were layed in the 
usual way, either by a queen or by lay- 
ing workers. And as to the case men- 
tioned by Mr. Anderson, in which the 
cells appeared above an excluder, he must 
know as well as many other bee-keepers, 
that some queens pass freely through an 
excluder, and this is the way I account 
for the cells above the excluder in his 
case. 

_ In 2 cases have I seen queens lay eggs 
in queen-cells above an excluder in this 
way, and I mentioned this in Gleanings 
in Bee Culture about 10 years ago. So 
I have positive proof that queens do at 
least sometimes place these eggs in the 
queen-cells in these unexpected places, but 
I have no proof as yet that bees do move 
eggs. I am not prepared to say they 
never do, but I very seriously doubt it. 
What say you, Mr. Scholl? 

; L. B. SmiruH. 


Rescue, Texas. 

Not having watched the many colo: 
nies closely, as most of the bee-keep- 
ers are prone to do, when I have 
made increase or found colonies 
queenless for some reason or other, 
I am not prepared to say whether 
bees really move eggs, as claimed by 
some writers, or whether they do not 
do so, as claimed by others. There 
is room for more close observation, 
and I shall watch closer after this 
myself, if I find the time. My ex- 
cuse is that I practice extensive bee- 
keeping to such an extent I have 
neglected much of the intensive part 
or such bee-keeping as many fol- 
low, and in which they are permitted 
to watch things closer than I have 
been able to do. 

Another reason is, that such cases 
do not happen every day, and it is 
sometimes very seldom that a person 
stumbles on a case of this kind. I 
remember only one case that seemed 
as if the bees had moved an egg to 
an adjoining comb, and from which 
a queen (not a “big, fine drone”) 
hatched in due time. I do not know 





how the egg or larva from which this 
queen was reared got into the adjoin- 
ing comb, which was an empty one 
given to the nucleus when the divis- 
ion was made, and had contained 
neither brood nor honey, or anything 
else. The only eggs, larve, or brood, 
that was given to this nucleus was 
in one comb taken from a strong 





colony. A iot of queen-cells were 
constructed on this comb, and all of 
them were used for making more 
nuclei, using the one cell on the ad- 
joining comb for one of these also. 
Now, how did that egg or larva get 
there? I am not prepared to say, 
and it has been a puzzle to me ever 
since—a period of 17 years. 
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Mangled Section Comb Honey 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Not long ago I went to see a begin- 
ner in bee-keeping, and on going to see 
his honey I noted that quite a few of 
the sections had holes torn out of the 
cappings of the combs in different 
places. On asking him what caused 
these places, he said that his honey had 
gotten so torn in taking it off the hives 
that he called it “ mangled honey.” 


When I asked him further in the 
matter, he explained that his crop was 
not as great per colony as the year be- 
fore, and that very many more of the 
combs in the sections were attached to 
the separators than he had ever known 
before. He also told me that, do the 
best he could, the cappings would hold 
to the attachment, rather than to the 
combs in the sections, and so in sep- 
arating them, the nice white sides of 
the section honey became mangled. 
This expression of “mangled honey” 
was something new to me, but the 
trouble is not new to the most of us 
who use separators, which includes 
nearly all of those working for section 
honey, as there are few at the present 
time who try to produce section honey 
without separators. 

In further conversation with this bee- 
keeper he told me that a few of his col- 
onies gave perfect combs, but the ma- 
jority gave such honey as I was looking 
at. This was as I used to have matters 
with my bees; but after a close watch- 
ing I found that if all colonies were 
put in the same condition as were those 
which gave the perfect combs, the re- 
sult would, nine times out of ten, be 
the same. I feel that it is the duty of 
every apiarist having any trouble of any 
kind with his bees, to put his whole 
soul into the matter of finding out how 
to master the same. This is what has 
made such men as Dr. Miller, C. P. 
Dadant, N. E. France, and a host of 
others, “intelligent bee-keepers,” by 
creating in them a desire and a deter- 
mination to master every problem 
which has come before them during 
their bee-keeping lives. 

From much watching and experi- 
menting, I found that some of the 
things which contributed toward an 
attaching of combs to the separators 
were the following: 

First, and greatest to bring on this 
trouble, lies in not having the hives 
stand level, for the bees always build 
their combs perpendicular. Especially 
is thistrue where oblong sections are 
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used, the same standing the tallest way 
up, as, with such, it requires very little 
out of the perpendicular for the lower 
end of the comb to come near enough 
to the bottom of the separator so that 
the bees incline it still nearer so that 
they can attach a brace-comb out from 
it, and attach it to the separator so that 
such comb may be held stationary. 
They nearly always look out for brac- 
ing in this way where the septum of 
the comb comes as near as % inch of 
any part of the hive. It will be remem- 
bered that the most natural home of 
the bee, while in a state of nature, is 
“the hollow tree,” which is likely to be 
swayed and tossed about tumultuously 
with every high wind or thunder-storm 
of the year; therefore, this well-devel- 
oped instinct of attaching combs to 
everything stationary is a very wise 
provison of Nature; otherwise, with a 
sudden windstorm during an extremely 
hot afternoon, while the combs were 
soft and the honey they contained 
warm, the whole mass might go down 
in a heap, to the damage if not destruc- 
tion of the colony. 

Now, it is not necessary that the hive 
be leveled both ways, unless the combs 
in the brood-chamber run in an oppo- 
site direction from those in the sec- 
tions; but it is very necessary to have 
the hive level in the direction of the 
open sides of the sections, if we would 
produce the nice section honey re- 
quired for market in this Twentieth 
Century. Many think they are able to 
do this leveling well enough with the 
“eye,” but with the majority of bee- 
keepers, especially beginners, it is bet- 
ter to use a spirit-level for this work. 
And what is better still, is to make 
each stand, to be occupied with comb- 
honey-producing colonies, from cement 
and sand, having the same level before 
it hardens, when no further looking 
after will be needed for a lifetime. 


Then, another trouble arises from 
the starters put in the sections so as to 
secure the straight building of comb. 
If these are put in in a slip-shod way, 
so that they partly pull off, or fall 
down, from the weight of the bees be- 
fore they thoroughly attach them to 
the top of the sections, poor combs 
and many braces will be the result. 
Then, if care is not taken to have these 
starters run true with the sections, they 
will be angling enough so that the 
bees, from the same desire manifested 
in their tree-home, will swing the 


edges of the combs around and attach 
them to the separators near the bottom 
instead of to the sides of the sections 
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thus making a nasty mess when the 
separators are moved; and where full 
sheets of foundation are used, I have 
known someto be so careless—espe- 
cially boys or girls who are set at this 
job without instructing them in this 


particular—that the edges are left 
nearer the separators than the sections, 
when placed on the hives, when it is a 
sure thing that the bees will attach 
them to the nearest point. However, 
in full sheets of foundation and a level 
hive, we have the greatest prevention 
against this “mangled honey.” 

Next in order comes the putting on 
of sections while the colony is too 
weak to occupy them fully, these weak 
colonies commencing on the bait-sec- 
tions first (where such are given), and 
then spreading out from there in either 
direction; but as it is warmest, from 
the lack of bees fully to occupy the 
section on both sides of the comb, on 
the sides next the center, they draw 
out the cells near the center of the 
foundation, up and down, first on this 
inside of the foundation, which causes 
it to curl at the sides or edges, from 
no work being done on the opposite 
side, until it comes nearer the separa- 
tor than to the sides of the sections, 
and thus it is attached to the separators 
instead of the sections where it should 
be. From this reason many more 
mangled sections are found where any 
colony completes only a few than with 
colonies which complete all the sec- 
tions ina super in a short period of 
time. 

Lastly, this trouble may come from 
putting the section supers on too early 
in the season, before enough nectar 
comes in from the field for the bees to 
secrete wax, or even draw foundation, 
when the colony is in a prosperous 
condition otherwise. In such early 
putting on with sections having foun- 
dation or only starters, at any time 
when the bees are not occupied with 
field-work, they seem to amuse them- 
selves by biting or gnawing away at 
the foundation or starters, often en- 
tirely removing starters and making 
great holes in the foundation, which 
results in many imperfect combs, which 
otherwise would have been avoided. 
Such gnawing more often results in 
the twisting of that part or portion of 
the foundation which is left until it 
comes nearer the separators than the 
sides of the sections, when brace-combs 
result in the same way as has been 
given before. This putting on of the 
sections too early in the season can 
easily be avoided by studying our loca- 
tion as to flora; but as we can have 
no control of the secretion of nectar, 
or the periods of scarcity coming after 
the sections are on, this part of the 
matter can not well be overcome. But 
by avoiding all the things which tend 
toward these brace-combs as far as 
possible, we shall very seldom have 
mangled honey, which will be very 
much to our satisfaction, as well as to 
a better financial result. 

Borodino, N. Y. 








Removing Bees from a Window 


BY CHAS. F, FEEMSTER. 


In the city and surrounding country 
of York, Nebr., there seems to have 


been an abnormal number of swarms 
of bees during the summer of 1910, that 
were independently hunting homes for 
themselves. This, perhaps, accounts 
for the large number of queer selec- 
tions they made duriug that season. In 
our vicinity there are bees in brick 
walls, squirrel boxes, stone founda- 
tions, in the walls of frame houses, and 
I knew of a swarm that took up its 
abode in the hollow of a front porch 
post, and got along admirably until the 
occupants of the house smothered 
them. But the most remarkable case 
that has come to my notice, is that 
which is the occasion of this contribu- 
tion. 

As I was going down Seventh Street 
Dec. 28, 1910, I noticed, sticking just 
above the second-story window of a 
brick building, a white patch, which I 
immediately identified as honey-comb. 
I called on the lady of the house at 








GETTrING BEES DOWN FROM A WINDOW, 


once, and asked for the privilege of 
examining the comb. She was very 
much pleased, for she thought, perhaps, 
there would be a chance of being re- 
lieved of something which had been a 
terror to them for some time. 


After a partial examination I found 
that there were some live bees in the 
comb, and, I judged,some surplus. I 
told the lady that I would be back ina 
day or two and attempt to take away 
the colony. 


When I got home I told my brother 
that I had found another swarm of 
bees. “Finding another swarm of 
bees” had become a joke with us, for 
we had already captured 3 swarms 
since the first of August. 


We at once began planning how to 
take them down, and what to do with 
them afterward. Of course, the api- 
arist would have said that they were 
not worth bothering with, but we— 
perhaps having some of the early in- 
stinct in us for fighting bumble-bees, 
together with a liking for handling 
honey-bees—were not altogether after 
the value there was in it. Besides, as 
it was late in the season, it was appar- 
ent that the swarm could not live much 
longer in the open. Therefore, it would 


be only a humane act to offer them a 
better chance by housing them. 

December 30 we went downto get 
our bees. We took with us a box with 
netting to cover it, and a long ladder. 
There being no place to set the box in 
such a way that it would be handy to 
put the bees in, we tied a string handle 
on itand swung it to the top of the 
ladder. After letting a little smoke 
blow among the bees from a smudging 
cotton rag, I began trimming off the 
outer comb. The illustration shows 
the situation when the first piece was 
taken off. As I cut off each piece I 
turned it with the opposite end down. 
and stood itin the box parallel to its 
sides, placing a small piece of comb 
between the ends to keep them from 
settling together. After I had taken it 
all down, there was about 7 pounds of 
honey and a gallon of bees. There 
was but little flying, and those bees 
that did make the attempt were gen- 
erally chilled so that they fell to the 
ground. Although the temperature 
had been to about zero, and snow cov- 
ered the ground, the bees seemed to 
be in a fairly good condition. 

The way in which the combs were 
arranged gave the bees but little pro- 
tection from the north and _ south 
winds. The main parts were hung 
from the lower side of the window 
arch, which projected over the top of 
the window-frame about 5inches. As 
it hung down over the window screen, 
and, as I remember, was not fastened 
to the window-frame, there was room 
for free circulation of cold air behind. 
There were 4 of these combs parallel 
to each other, and in them were most 
of the bees andhoney. Just above this 
and attached to the window arch were 
several smaller combs built at right 
angles to it. A few surviving bees 
were still in these, and perhaps 1% 
pounds of honey. 

We carried the box and its contents 
home without any disturbance what- 
ever, rearranged the combs in the box, 
and placed them in a dark cellar. The 
bees settled down as well trained bees 
should, and seemed much pleased with 
the change. 

York, Nebr. 
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Honey of Modern Production 


Written for the Second Congress of Alimentation, 
at Liege, Belgium, Oct. 4, 1011, 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


Previous to the Thirteenth Century, 
honey was the sole sweet known to 
Europe. Sugar-cane, imported from 
Syria, furnished for a long time a lim- 
ited amount of sugar which was con- 
sidered as a medicament, and was re- 
tailed only by apothecaries or drug- 
gists. As for commercial glucose, it is 
avery modern product. On the con- 
trary, honey is a product which was 
used before the dawn of civilization. 
However, the apiarist did not obtain it 
in so attractive a shape as at present. 
The inventions of the contrifugal 
honey-extractor, and of the movable- 
frame hive, have revolutionized this 
production. It is sufficient to glance 
through the apiarian treatises published 
previous to the year 1860, to learn that 
the only choice honey was_ that which 
had been “strained ” from virgin combs 
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containing no pollen, and in which no 
brood had ever been hatched. It was 
impossible to gather more than a por- 
tion of this choice honey, since there 
was no method for separating it from 
the combs without breaking them. The 
pressed honey was the second quality. 
This was secured by breaking up the 
combs and putting them under a press. 
A third quality was taken from the 
same combs and from the inferior 
combs by melting over fire, which sep- 
arated the honey entirely from the wax, 
but which gave a quality of honey dam- 
aged by heat, and from which all the 
essential oils had evaporated, thus tak- 
ing all the fine aroma. 

The production of choice honey was 
minimized by these conditions. The 
second quality was nearly always taint- 
ed,and more or less damaged by a 
mixture of pollen which the press 
crushed. In our America it was still 
worse. The greater number of colo- 
nies of bees were hived in hollow trees 
—-bee-gums, so called from the fact 
that the gum-tree, or hyssa, or tupelo, 
supplied the greatest number of hollow 
trees. They were sawed into lengths 
of 18 to 30 inches, with a board nailed 
on each end, and a notch for the bees’ 
passage. To harvest the honey from 
the “gum,” the upper board was re- 
moved, and all that presented a suitable 
appearance was cut out from above the 
brood-nest, and the board again nailed 
on. Then the best honey was strained 
out and the residue pressed. Thou- 
sands of swarms lodged in the virgin 
forests,in hollow trees that were cut 
down to secure the honey, supplied 
honey more or less mixed with pollen, 
crushed larve, and rotten wood. 


The centrifugal honey-extractor used 
by the modern methods, which throws 
the honey out of the cells after the 
combs have been uncapped with a 
knife, furnishes a perfectly pure grade 
of honey. The pollen, too hard to be 
thrown out, invariably remains in the 
combs. If the modern methods of 
production are followed by the use of 
supers or boxes containing the surplus 
honey, the brood-apartment forms a 
separate nest, where the queen keeps 
herself, and from which she does not 
usually move. For the same reason, 
very little pollen is stored among the 
surplus honey-combs, the pollen being 
always stored next to the brood. Asa 
result, choice honey is much more 
abundant now than formerly, the sec- 
ond and third quality being found only 
in the cappings that have been removed 
from the cells with a knife, and which 
do not produce a tenth of the total. 
Even among these cappings, one may 
obtain about as good honey as that 
produced by the straining process of 
former times. 

It is necessary to insist on this 
change of conditions in the production 
of honey—a change of which very few 
consumers are as yet aware, outside of 
the producers or retailers of apiarian 
products. There are no longer upon 
the markets inferior grades of honey, 
as far as manner of production is con- 
cerned, except among the crops of a 
few old-timers, who, like Rip van Win- 
kle, have permitted themselves to go 
to sleep during several generations. 


However, there is a great deal of 
choice in honey of different sources, 


but this choice is based entirely upon 
the flowers that produce the nectar 


from which it is made. Buckwheat 
honey, boneset honey, and other dark 
and strong grades will always be infe- 
rior, no matter how well cared for, on 
account of their strong flavor and dark 
amber color. But clover honey, or 
that harvested from alfalfa, esparcet in 
the North; or palmetto, mangrove, in 
the South, etc, hold the most promi- 
nent place. The quality of these grades 
has increased in a ratio proportionate 
to the increase of their production. A 
few very inferior products also har- 
vested by the bees can not be put in 
the same rankas honey. Such is honey- 
dew, gathered from the leaves of trees 
during some seasons: it is sometimes 
produced from a superabundance of 
sap in the leaves, but oftener it is a 
sweet secretion from plant-lice. 


Even in the production of comb 
honey for the table, there is a great 
difference in modern processes over 
those of the past, for instead of being 
delivered in broken chunks, or in more 
or less damaged packages, the honey is 
furnished in nice, smooth sections, 
well sealed and well ripened; it is re- 
tailed out uninjured and without loss 
or leakage. 

If, then, the quality is better in every 
way than ‘of old, why has honey depre- 
ciated in price’? First, because, as I 
have explained, the production of 
honey of best quality has increased in 
the entire civilized world. But cheap 
sugars have also made against honey a 
more or lesscompetition. Manysyrups, 
many compounds, have been adorned 
with the name of honey, which contain 
barely enough honey to cover the 
fraud. Yet commercial glucose, made 
of corn starch by chemical process, 
does not contain more than a third of 
the sweetening power of honey. This 
is not sufficiently known by the public. 

They have argued incessantly over 
the advantages of low-price sugars and 
syrups. Itis worth the while, for the 
profit is immense. How many candies, 
how many sweets of different sorts, 
are manufactured only with low-grade 
glucose? The result shows in our 
grand-children, who often lose their 
teeth before the latter have attained 
their full growth. The profession of 
dentist is becoming daily more impor- 
tant and more indispensable. 

It is unnecessary for me to praise 
honey, which is a superlative word for 
sweetness. From the Philistines who 
replied to Samson’s riddle by, “ What 
is sweeter than honey?” down to Vic- 
tor Hugo, who wrote : 


* Life is a blossom, and love is its honey,” 


the whole of mankind has agreed upon 
giving it tacitly the first place among 
the products which flatter the palate 
while nourishing the body. Aside from 
the fabled ambrosia, the food of the 
gods, which they said was nine times as 
sweet as honey, and which no mortal 
ever tasted, nothing is considered su- 
perior to honey. 

Our ancestors who ate no sweets but 
honey, were just so much healthier 
than we, without the services of doc- 
tors. It was because honey is a nat- 
ural product, already partly digested by 
the formic acid of the bee, as has been 
mentioned by numbers of scientists 


who have given to bee-culture the best 
of their life. Doctor Dubini, a now 
deceased Italian apiarist, very highly 
educated and well informed, who wrote 
a well-known treatise, “The Bee,” said 
of honey that “it gives vigor to the or 

gans, renews the blood-warmth in oid 
persons, gives strength to those who 
labor, and increases the lucidity of 
men of business or literary people.” 


Mr. Alin Caillas, agricultural en- 
gineer, in an excellent little pamphlet 
entitled, “The Treasures in a Drop of 
of Honey,” explains in what manner 
the drop of nectar, composed princi- 
pally of saccharose, undergoes a partial 
digestion in the bee’s stomachto furnish 
a sweet more capable of assimilation, 
“This drop of nectar, concentrated, 
transformed, has become honey, a com- 
plex product, union of the plant and of 
the living insect, and the fecund col- 
laboration of these two individualities 
gives us a product the qualities of 
which are complete.” 


Honey, elaborated by Nature, may be 
fitly compared to milk—the first food 
of the new-born—a healthy product, 
par excellence. The child braves dis- 
ease with much more vigor if it has 
the milk of a healthy nurse, whether 
she be its mother or not. It is because 
milk, when fresh and pure, is one of 
the most easily assimilable aliments. 
A French writer of popular rural dit- 
ties, in singing the praise of his favor- 
ite cow, wrote: 

“Le lait de Blanche est une essence 
Des simples de tout le pays 
Il renferme plus de science 
Que tous les livres de Paris.” 

“ Blanche’s milk is an essence of the 
herbs of the whole country; it con- 
tains in itself more science than all the 
the books of Paris.” So is honey, an 
essence of the blossoms of every coun- 
try, much superior to all the sugars, 
the candies, and the syrups more or less 
sweet of commerce. Let us eat honey 
if we wish to keep healthy and live to 
a good old age. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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The Status of Bee-Keeping— 
Foul Brood 


BY DR. G. BOHRER. 


On page 112, there is found an article 
under the above caption,in which I 
called attention to the progress made 
in apiculture during the last half cen- 
tury, the pure food laws, the advertise- 
ing and sale of honey, etc. I wish 
now to state that in the matter of legis- 
lation for the protection of the bee- 
keeping industry, very much has also 
been accomplished, most of our States 
and Canada having fairly good laws 
upon the subject of the diagnosis and 
treatment of contagious and infectious 
diseases, and it is a very noteworthy 
fact that Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, Mis- 
souri and Kansas, and some other 
States, have all secured legislation of 
this kind during the last 5 years. But 
now that we have succeeded in getting 
fairly good laws for the protection of 
bee-keeping, only the initiatory steps 
have been taken. There is yet very 
much to be learned in regard to the 
matters of correctly diagnosing and 
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successfully treating the ailments of 
bees. 

I have been asked the question by a 
very worthy and successful bee-keeper 
residing in Wisconsin, why it is that in 
the presence of a good foul brood law 
in that State there is still foul brood 
there, getting in its deadly work. 


In answering this question, I do not 
deem it improper to ask another ques- 
tion as apartial answer: Why is it 
that we still have smallpox, in the pres- 
ence of vaccination and quarantine 
work, which is so rigidly called into 
requisition forthe express purpose of 
stamping it out? All will answer with- 
out hesitation that in the absence of a 
quarantine law rigidly enforced, we 
would have much more of this dread 
disease, as well as many more deaths. 
Inthe case of foul brood, I have not 
the remotest idea that it will ever be 
exterminated in North America, but 
with a strong law, strictly enforced, 
there is nothing more certain than that 
the ravages of this,as wellas other bee- 
ailments, can be very much and very 
profitably held in check, while, if per- 
mitted to go on uninterrupted, bee- 
keeping would be a thing of the past 
within a few years. In the case of hog 
cholera among swine, and glanders 
among horses, these ailments have been 
successfully stamped out in any locality 
where they are met with and combatted 
by competent persons. 

In this particular there is much to 
be learned by practical bee-keepers, as 
but very few have had practical expe- 
rience in treating foul brood, and the 
same is true concerning the matter of 
diagnosing the disease. I wish to 
state here that in treating foul brood, 
especially of the American type, no 
sortof slipshod method is admissible ; 
such, for instance, as using supers 
from infected colonies that are partly 
filled with comb and honey, or comb 
without any honey. Iam fully aware 
that it is claimed, and probably cor- 
rectly, that the Bacillus alvei, or Ameri- 
can foul brood germ, is found in the 
honey only; but it has not been dem- 
onstrated that even the smallest parti- 
cle of honey never gets into a super 
while removing it from the infected 
colony; and until this has been proven 
beyond all doubt or question, I shall 
insist that it is the safest plan to remove 
every vestige of comb, wax or founda- 
tion entirely away from the hive of an 
infected colony, and melt or burn it. 
Of late I adopted the practice of burn- 
ing combs, honey, and frames, thus 
making sure the germs of the pest 
which must make the cure and end of 
the disease certain. But in doing this, 
care must be observed in taking the 
honey and combs from the colony, as 
in case one bee fills its sac with infected 
honey and joins another colony (which 
it often does), the colony it joins is 
certain to become infected. 

The safest method to adopt in re- 
moving the comb and honey, is to close 
the hive of a diseased colony at night, 
when all the bees are in, and remove it 
a mile or more away from the apiary 
and treat them, and after 48 hours give 
them full sheets of comb foundation, 
and return them to their old stand in 
the apiary. In case the colony is a 
weak one, better destroy it, and burn 
the honey and combs as already rec- 


ommended, in most cases, for I can not 
be led to underrate the amount of harm 
that may, and often does, come to an 
apiary in trying to practice economy 
by saving infected honey and comb 
filled with it. Bees are so active in the 
matter of searching for liquid sweets 
that they will often “steal a march,” 
and succeed in getting a drop of dis- 
eased honey when we least expect it, 
or think it even possible for them to 
gain access to it. 


Now, fellow bee-keepers, the fore- 
going harmonizes with my experience, 
which, during the last 4 years, has 
given me more disappointment than 
pleasure in bee-keeping. But I shall 
make my treatment of foul brood more 
radical until it has permanently disap- 
peared. I think perhaps that I am now 
rid of it, but Iam not absolutely cer- 
tain about it. Ihave heard it said by 
one or two persons, “Treat foul brood 
as you may, and it will appear again.” 
The reason is, in such cases, that the 
disease has not been stamped out, as it 
can not reappear except there are 
germs present to start it. 

In conclusion, I will say to inspec- 
tors of apiaries, that in all cases where 
infected colonies are weak, and hives 
of poor quality, to burn the whole 
mass, not even permitting one bee to 
escape, is, by all odds, the surest and 
safest. Where there are several weak 
colonies they may be united and put 
on comb foundation, and may be fed 
liberally, in case there is not a good 
honey-fiow. 

Lyons, Kan. 
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Advertising Honey 


Written for the National Convention of Bee- 
Keepers held at Albany, N, Y., 


BY F. J. ROOT. 


It is pretty generally admitted that 
the consumption of honey might be 
augmented by a judicious use of 
printers’ ink. The question has been 
discussed by members of the Nation- 
al Bee-Keepers’ Association for a 
number of years, and my correspond- 
ence has extended from Maine to 
California, and from Ohio to Texas. 
I have tried in letters, to set forth 
certain propositions, and have re- 
quested frank expressions of opinion 
regarding these. My correspondents 
have acknowledged the value of ad- 
vertising, and believe that a national 
“campaign of education” embracing 
the leading home periodicals and the 
trade papers will inure to the benefit 
of every bee-keeper, but—and with 
this “but” they lead me to believe 
that so far as the honey-producers 
are concerned I am, as one of them 
says, “up against it.” They point 
out the difficulties, and that these 
exist no one will deny. There must 
be, I am told, a harmonious co- 
operation; the National Association 
must be enlarged; a selling body must 
be organized that can deal with job- 
bers and brokers in any part of the 
country, and to see that no one mar- 
ket is over-supplied; there must be a 
uniform package used by the mem- 
bers of the Association, or at least 
a distinctive seal must be attached 
to every package as a guarantee that 





the goods will 


“All 
members must have a standard, and 


the bill;” the 


must live up to it. There are other 
questions, too, and last but not least 
is the raising of the actual money. 


I admit that a number of things 
must be considered in this matter. 
Do you want this advertising to 
benefit bee-keepers generally, so that 
those who put up the actual money 
will act partly as _ philanthropists, 
benefiting the shiftless and stingy, as 
may be the case? or do you want to 
make a distinctive appeal to the pub- 
lic to use only the honey bearing a 
seal indicating that it originated with 
your members? This is for you to 
say. Personally, I believe that you 
ought to advertise honey per se. 
This question and others may well 
be submitted to your proper commit- 
tee. I believe that the obstacles 
which my correspondents have point- 
ed out can be removed; and as to 
financing the campaign—it is when 
I mention a sum of money—like fifty- 
thousand dollars spent during a 
year—that I meet with the least cor- 
diality, and I must say that if the 
burden were to be borne by any one, 
or three, or five, of this honorable 
body, it would be something worthy 
of careful sifting. This leads me to 
the text of this paper—“THrREE CENTS 
A Daw” 

Are there not in the length and 
breadth of this land 5,000 bee-keep- 
ers who will contribute for one year 
(to start with) the sum of 3 cents a 
day—or $10.95 a year for mutual in- 
terests? Or are there not 2500 who 
will subscribe 6 cents a day, if the 


5,000 can not be enrolled? Three 
cents a day—every day, rain or 
shine —by 5,000 subscribers’ will 


amount to $54,750, and with this fund 
you have a good foundation. It is 
not a big amount as compared with 
advertisers like Post or Van Camp, 
who plank down a million or more, 
but it will do very well to start with. 
If you can’t raise it in a week, “keep 
the pot a-boiling” for a year. When 
you have some cash in your treasury 
you can start the wheels going—and 
they ought to go with increasing 
vigor for more years than one. 

It may be said, and with a good 
deal of reason, that the matter of 
raising money is rather outside my 
argument; that it is none of my busi- 
ness how it is raised. Granting this, 
but supposing that we have $54,730 
to start with, I would tell a good ad- 
vertising agency what is needed, and 
give them to understand that they 
must “make good,” or the $100,000 
we will have next year will go to 
some agent who can fill the bill! 

I would instruct these agents to 
construct advertisements that would 
make the reader’s “mouth water.” 
And to succeed, the writer ought to 
have practical knowledge of the pro- 
duction of honey. He ought to know 
a honey-bee from a hornet, and to 
realize that glucose is one thing and 
honey another. He ought to put the 
argument into good, terse English, 
and change the advertisement with 
every issue. There ought to be an 
illustration with each advertisement, 
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showing honey in the comb, and ex«- 
tracted, with the progressive steps of 
production, and with the accompani- 
ment of biscuits, griddlecakes, etc. 
These advertisements will gradually 
come to be looked for, and then will 


penditure of 3 cents a day? I believe 
you will increase the production at 
least 20 percent. What will this 
mean? I am told that the estimated 
output of honey is 60,000,00 pounds 
at present, and if so the increase of 








ROOF-APIARY OF COSTANTINI 


come increased call from the grocer, 
and so through the usual channels 
will come your reward. Do you like 
to think that in magazines reaching 
millions it is stated in big type that 
“KARO IS BETTER THAN HON- 
EY?” Will you make no effort to 
counteract such a lie? Is it not 
worth 3 cents a day to every honey- 
producer in the country to have 
such statements controverted? 


We hardly ever see honey on «he 
table in the city, and the reason is 
largely due to the fact that the house- 
wife does not THINK of it. She 
can only think of the goods she sees 
advertised, and that is what we want 
to do—keep the word HONEY so 
prominently displayed that millions 
will see it. I'll wager that thousands 
of adults in New York City never 
Saw a piece of comb honey, and 
would not have the least conception 
of what it is, were a section placed 
before them. Show them by pic- 
tures. 

In connection with the magazine 
advertising a part of the $54,750 
ought to be spent with the leading 
grocery papers. The grocery needs 
a different “talk” from the one de- 
signed for the consumer. He wants 
at least three points hammered into 
his head—that Honey is a readv sell- 
er—or will be soon; that it is ex- 
tensively advertised so that the call 
will be felt in practically every gro- 
cery store; and that on every nack- 
age he sells he will make a decent 
profit. A reliable grocer has a whole 
lot of influence with his customers. 
It has been said that he can “make 
or break” the sale of almost any new 
article, depending upon whether or 
not he can handle it to advantage. 

The question will naturally arise in 
your minds, What return may we 
reasonably hope for from this ex- 
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WITHIN THE WALLS OF ROME. 


20 percent will amount to 12 000‘000° 
pounds—6,000 tons. Will this justify 
the outlay? I believe this is a most 
conservative estimate. If the popu- 
lation of the country is 90,000,000, 
what do you believe is the per capita 
consumption? Is it 45,000,000 
pounds? If so, it means that 8 
ounces of one of the best food prod- 
ucts on earth is consumed within the 
period of 12 months. If an intelli- 
gent advertising campaign can’t im- 
prove this record I shall almost lose 


and the difference of opinion may not 
be reconciled. But you can write 
and work in perfect harmony as to 
this advertising campaign, because 
you let your paid agents do the wor- 
rying. Your loss—should the whole 
thing prove a flat failure, which is 
unthinkable—will be imperceptible, 
and you can go back to the old way 
of letting things run themselves. 
But some will then advertise as indi- 
viduals, and thus show their faith by 
their works, and their example will 
be followed by others, and eventually 
you will all come to their way of 
thinking. But “In union there is 
strength,” and a united National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association—united on 
the question to which this paper re- 
fers—can make its influence felt in 
practically every home in the coun- 
try. The opportunity is yours. Will 
you avail yourselves of it? 


New York, N. Y. 








An Apiary On a Roof of a 
House in Rome 


BY ALEX SCHROEDER. 


Last spring my true companion and 
myself made a trip down the Adriatic 
to Patras (Greece), and thence to Pal- 
ermo (Sicily) and to Naples (Italy), 
and from there we went to the Eternal 
City, Rome, the metropolis for the 
whole Roman Catholic world, where 
we had never been before, and enjoyed 
our stay most thoroughly. Rome the 
wonderful, old yet modern city, the in- 
carnation of the old middle ages with 
the Vatican, and the old times of so- 
called paganism on one hand and 
modern life on the other without any 
transition, fascinated us in a way inex- 
pressibly for a poor pen like mine! 











A Row OF PEASANT HIVES IN COSTANTINI’S ROOF-APIARY. 


my faith in printers’ ink, which is 
founded on an _ experience of 27 
years. 

Get together, my friends, on this 
matter. You may disagree as to 
whether a colony of bees has muscu- 
lar rheumatism or Asiatic cholera, 


Our time was limited, and it was not 
an easy task to see and visit what is 
called of first importance. So we did 
what we could from morning until 
night. Asa matter of course,I had 
found out there was an apiary within 
the walls of Rome. We decided to go 
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We went one afternoon to 


and see it. 
the director of the Royal Observatory 
of Apiculture, Viccolo Brune, and went 
up six flats higher to the abode of Cav- 


aliere Antonio Costantini, who  re- 
ceived us in a friendly manner, and 
after he had shown us all the more or 
less necessary implements, and we had 
tasted his honey, we proceeded together 
to the roof. Here we found about 60 
colonies, and Mr. Costantini informed 
us that he possessed an out-apiary 
about 5 miles from town, where he 
had also about 60 colonies in modern 
and peasant styles. 

There are some shades on the roof 
under which are various hives nicely 
painted and covered with glass in vari- 
ous parts, so that when uncovering the 
glass one can see the bees at work like 
those Abbott hives exposed in the 
Crystal Palace near London, England, 
in 1872, during the Apicultural Exhibi- 
tion. 

You can see, in one of the pictures I 
enclose, these hives in two rows one 
over the other, while in front there are 
some peasant hives. At the right, 
through the bows, one can see the reno- 
vated Pincio and the cupola of one of 
the churches on the Piazza del Popolo. 
On the roof in front of the main shade 
is a big white board on which a large 
queen-bee is painted under a royal 
crown, and the inscription, “ il mio 
non sol ma l’altrui ben procuro,” which 
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Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy 


Coal-Oil or Carbolic Acid for Preventing 
Robbing 


Speaking of using coal-oil and car- 
bolic acid as a preventive of robbing 
(page 267), some may think that I have 
had considerable trouble along this 
line, but such is not the case, however, 
as for some reason, although having 
had all sorts of hives, yet I have 
scarcely ever had any robbing. But 
tne same motto quoted in connection 
with what I have said about extracting 
honey in time of dearth, holds good 
here also, and it is always best to head 


off a case of robbing in its incipient - 


stage. To this purpose, a small amount 
of coal-oil daubed around entrances or 
other openings in a hive will work 
wonders. A common feather dipped 
in the oil is the best means of applying 
it, and one is soon aware of its value 
after having tried it. 


Nice Rains, But Too Late for Honey 


Since sending the last batch of notes 
for the American Bee Journal, we have 
at last had some nice rains, and asa re- 
sult the grass is green once more. 
While the rains will greatly help pas- 
turage for the stock, it is of course too 
late to be of much benefit to the bee- 
keepers, as on the evening of Sept. 12th, 
we had a severe frost that froze all the 
late buckwheat. As most of the buck- 








has about the same meaning as the 
American, “Our toil doth sweeten 
others.” 

Cavaliere Costantini does a good 
business with his bees. He provides 
most of the hotels with honey, and 
ships bees and hives to all countries. 
He buys as cheaply as he can swarms in 
the peasant hives, and beating down 
the hooks he can easily get the combs, 
which -he transfers to frames, and when 
fixed by the bees, he puts these frames 
in a forwarding box freely ventilated, 
and such he sends to his buyers. 

The colonies on top of the house are 
prosperous. Mr. Costantini spoke of 
40 kilos, that is over 80 pounds of 
honey per colony. While Rome is full 
of large and beautiful parks and gar- 
dens, such returns in honey prove the 
fertility of the country. ‘“ My colonies 
must not swarm, and I try to prevent 
it,” he said, but it looked very curious 
when he pointed out tous from the 
apiary deep below the garden of a 
fraternity of Priests, where his swarms 
clustered, and from where he had to 
fetch them. 

It was a very interesting visit which 
was followed by a call at “ Casalina,” 
where a large apiary is at the disposi- 
tion of agricultural students who pass 
their fourth year of study there so they 
can practice agriculture after 3 years 
of study at the University. 

Trieste, Austria, May 30. 
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wheat was sown late this yearin our 
locality, this means that much of it will 
amount to but little for the farmer. 
Unfortunately the same applies to the 
bee-keeper as well, as only one of our 
yards here in the home district yielded 
any surplus. Around home the buck- 
wheat was sown very late, and as a 
usual thing we get little from buck- 
wheat after Aug. 20th. 

At the one apiary that yielded surplus, 
there were two or three fields of buck- 
wheat sown earlier than the others, 
owing to the land being summer-fal- 
lowed, and therefore containing mois- 
ture enough to germinate the seed. 
Those fields yielded heavily for about 
10 days, and the bees filled the supers 
in a short time. 

As intimated in a former issue, pros- 
pects for clover honey in our section 
are very poor indeed for next season. 
as about all of the freshly-sown seeds 
were killed by the extreme drouth that 
lasted for months in this country. 





Bee-Escapes During Extracting-Time 


Just at present I am seriously won- 
dering if it would pay to use bee-es- 
capes during extracting times. Many 
of my friends use them, and say they 
would not go back to the old way 
again, while, on the other hand, others 
say that after trying them they really 
have no use for the article. Last Mon- 


day (Sept. 18th) I went to the Altona 
yard to extract the buckwheat honey— 
started work at 9:30 and stopped at5 
o’clock, after taking off 2100 pounds. 
We had no robbing whatever, and I 
have been wondering if it would have 
paid me in this case to have driven the 
16 miles the evening before and placed 
the escapes on the hives, as would have 
been necessary. 


Then, again, it would be necessary 
to have quite a number of the con- 
trivances to fix up enough colonies to 
provide fora day’s extracting. Cer- 
tainly the escape method must be all 
right fora home yard, and especially 
so if one does not desire to stir up the 
bees any; however, I have my doubts 
as to their being a saying proposition 
for a large out-apiary. 


In taking off the honey referred to, 
although not a drop of nectar was 
coming in, yet there was no robbing, 
and few cross bees. Just a few rods 
from us four men were working all day 
building a silo, and when I say not 
a bee disturbed them, that will prove 
how quiet the bees were. 


+3. 





Mrs. Byer a Good “ Smoker-Woman” 


By the way, I might say in passing, 
that this year I persuaded Mrs. Byer 
to let others do the uncapping, as I 
concluded the work was too heavy for 
her. While she consented to this, yet 
she insisted on helfing,so as a com- 
promise I consented to her assisting 
me at the hive-work. She has operated 
the smoker, and after a few days’ prac- 
tise has become so handy at the work 
that I think she could hold her own 
with any woman, and beat a good many 
men, in clearing a super of combs from 
bees. 

One reason why we had no robbing 
at the work during the last day’s ex- 
tracting, when no honey was coming 
in, was because the bees were not al- 
lowed to get a single taste of honey. A 
bit of comb dropped, or honey daubed 
on the sides of hives, etc., will raise a 
commotion in an apiary atatime like 
this ina hurry. An ounce of preven- 
tion is certainly worth a pound of 
cure, so far as working with bees is 
concerned at a time when no honey is 
coming in. 


—+<-- 


Italians and Carniolans vs. Foul Brood 


Of late I have received letters from 
bee-keepers who have had experience 
with European foul brood, protesting 
against the claim that Italians were 
more immune to this disease than are 
the Carniolans. Of course, we know 
that they are no more immune to 
American foul brood than are other 
bees. One man who has been “through 
the mill” with Europen foul brood 
says that he would choose the Carnio- 
lans any time to fight the disease in 
preference to Italians, as their being 
so much more prolific is a great factor 
in their favor. As I said before, I have 
had no experience in the matter, but as 
the disease is rapidiy approaching us, I 
sincerely hope that the Carniolans are 
good in this respect, for, as is well 
known, I have a decided preference for 
this race of bees. 
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Send Questions either to spe office of the American pee Journal or direct to 
DR MILLER, MARENGO, IL 
He does Nor Shanes bee-keeping canatione by mail. 


Mating of Queens 

1. If a queen is never allowed to mate 
with a drone, would she lay fertile eggs? 

2. Will a queen mate with a drone if 
she is never allowed to leave the place 
where she is confined with a drone? 

GEORGIA. 

Answers.—1. If she lays eggs at all, 
they will produce only drones. 

2. If you mean confined to the hive, 
no. It is possible she might mate if 
confined in a tent, but it would have to 
be an immense tent. 


Comparison of Races of Bees for 
Cleaning Up Foul Brood 


Please write an article on the different 
races of bees as to their good qualities, 
and for cleaning up foul brood. Are the 
Cyprian, Carniolan, Banat, Caucasian, and 
Holy Land bees, good races to clean up 
and keep bees free from foul brood? 

New York. 

ANSWER.—It would take more room than 
can well be spared to tell all about the 
different races of bees, if indeed one per- 
son may be supposed to have such knowl- 
edge; but you will find pretty full in- 
formation in Root’s “A B C and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture.” As to the relative abil- 
ity to clean up foul brood, it is doubtful 
that any one knows. It is generally be- 
lieved that Italians are the best to help 
keep down foul brood, but there is proba- 
bly no one who can say just how the 
other races compare in this respect. 





Perhaps “Braula Coeca” or Blind 
Louse 

There is a spider-like insect that clings 
to the backs of my bees, and in some cases 
covering the forepart of queens all over, 
of a reddish color, about the size of a 
pinhead. Is this the Italian bee-louse? 
It makes no difference whether the col- 
ony is strong or weak. Is there any way 
of getting rid of them? The temperature 
gets very high here in summer. Would 
the heat breed these things? 

British COLUMBIA. 

ANSWER.—Yes, it may be braula coeca 
or the blind louse, although I don’t re- 
member to have heard of such a case this 
side of the ocean. It is said smoking 
with tobacco will make the louse loose 
its hold. Fortunately it is not so very 
dangerous. Please send a sample to Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, Washington, D. C. 


Combs Built Crosswise—Colony 
Stored No Surplus 


1. A colony built their combs cross- 
wise of the frames. I want to transfer 
the bees into another hive with wires and 
starters. Or would I better get old 
combs? How would you do if you were 
in my place ? 

This colony has not stored any sur- 
ation this year, and don’t seem to be any 
stronger than it was last spring. What 
is the matter? INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—1. Perhaps it will be better 
for you to leave matters as they are until 
the time of fruit-bloom next year. If, 


however, you conclude to make the change 
now, unless there is a good fall flow you 
will have to feed until the bees have 
their combs well finished and filled for 
winter. Drawn-out combs will answer 
better than comb foundation, as bees do 
not make very good work building comb 
so late. 

2. It is not easy to tell what is the 
trouble without knowing more about the 
circumstances. The likelihood, however, 
is that the trouble is more with the sea- 
son than with your bees. You are proba- 
bly in the zone of dearth this year, like 
myself. At present not many of my colo- 
nies are as strong as they were earlier 
in the season, and they have given no 
surplus honey. The bees are not to 
blame—it is the dearth. If, however, 
your other colonies have given a good 
surplus, then the fault may be with the 
bees, and it may be on account of queen- 
lessness, or it may be something else. 


A Breeder Queen vs, Others 


1. What is the difference between a 
breeder queen and any other? 

2. How can you tell a breeder from 
any other queen? ARKANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. A breeder is merely a 
queen supposed to be good enough to 
breed from. If you find that colony No. 
5 is the best colony in your yard, and 
decide to breed from her, then the queen 
of No. 5 is your breeder. If a dealer 
offers to sell you a breeder, it it sup- 
posed that in some way he has found 
out that she is an extra-good queen to 
breed from. 

2. Of course, there is no way to tell 
a breeder by her looks. 





Late Dividing of Colonies 


Would Sept. 2oth be too late to make 
a new colony by the plan given on page 
275, under the heading: “‘Double 8-frame 
Hives,” for one living in Northern IIli- 
nois? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Reference to the place men- 
tioned shows that the man who wrote 
that answer made the inexcusable blunder 
of understandihg that the bees were to 
rear their own queen, when the ques- 
tioner distinctly asked how it would do 
to get queens for those supers. 

The answer to your present question 
depends upon whether you have in mind 
to let the bees rear their own queen, or 
to do as “New Mexico” proposed—get a 
queen for the removed part. It will work 
very well if you furnish the bees with a 
laying queen, but if you think of letting 
the bees rear their own queen, then the 
division should be made about a month 
earlier, say August 2oth. Please under- 
stand that this involves the idea that 
there is brood enough in each story, and 
bees enough so that when divided neither 
part will be too weak for winter. If 
that is the case, you will probably do 
well to put nearly all the brood on the 
new stand, especially if you do not at all 
imprison the bees, and you will also leave 
the old queen on the old stand with lit- 
tle or no brood. That will leave your 
new colony with only the younger bees, 


and so the more willing to accept a new 
queen. The new colony will at first be 
much the weaker of the two, but having 
most or all the brood it will be all the 
while growing stronger in the next 3 
weeks, while the other will be growing 
weaker. 

I am thankful to you for indirectly 
calling attention to the blunder in the 
answer to “New Mexico,” to whom my 
most humble apologies are offered. 





Winter Cover Over Bees. 


1. I want to winter my bees on the 
summer stands. Which way of wintering 
do you think suits my climate better, the 
sealed-cover or absorbent cushion over the 
brood-chamber ? 

2. Our merchants have what they call 
“oilcloth.” What is the difference be- 
tween it and enamel cloth, if any? Would 
it answer in place of enamel cloth be- 
tween the cluster of bees and absorbent 
cushion ? 

3. Are dry forest leaves as good as 
anything for the absorbent cushion? 

VIRGINIA. 

ANSWER.—1. If the choice is between 
sealed covers with nothing over them, 
and cushions, then take the cushions. 
For with nothing over the sealed cover 
it is cold, the moisture from the bees 
condenses upon it, and then drops down 
on the cluster of bees. But if something 
is packed over the sealed covers to keep 
them warm, then there is little to choose. 

2. Oiled cloth, or oilcloth, so far as I 
know, is all the same thing as enamel 
cloth. It may be a question whether you 
might not prefer burlap or some other 
porous cloth. 

3. Nothing could be much better, un- 
less it be cork chips. 


Management for Increase—“Fifty 





Years” 
I am interested in your answer No. 
3, center column, page 245. Will you 


kindly elucidate further in my _ behalf? 
I have 10-frame (Hoffman) hives. As to 
the “another” (2nd) way— 

1. Must it be to take away 2 or 4 
frames of brood, or may it be 3? 

2. You say, put these 2 or 4, in with 
3 or 4 frames with small starters: 2 and 
4 would be 6, or 4 and 4 would be 8. 
What about place in hive for 4 or more 
frames, so as to fill up with 10? 


3. Is it better to have the pieces of 
starters at the ends of the top-bar or 
away from the ends and sides of the 
frame? 

4. You say, put one hive on the other 
with no communication between them. 
Does this mean with a queen-excluder 
between, or a solid board? Absolutely 
no communication would mean a solid 
board; but then, what would be the use of 
one hive on the other? 

The whole matter involved seems to 
me valuable and worthy of an absolutely 
exact understanding. 

5. I notice that there is a new edition 
of your book out, “Forty Years” having 
grown to “Fifty.” I have the “Forty 
Years”; if one rates that at $1.00, please 
rate the “Fifty” correspondingly, so as 
to indicate exactly how much better off 
one would be to have the “Fifty” and 
give away the “Forty.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it may be 2, 3, or 4. 
In trying to make my answers without 
taking up too much room, I sometimes 
make awkward work of it. In the pres- 
ent case the idea is to take away enough 
frames so that the bees will build only 
worker-comb. 

2. Here again my trying to economize 
in words makes bad work. Evidently, 
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what is troubling you is that with the 
numbers I give, the hive is not filled. 
I should have explained that it is not 
necessary to have the hive filled. Sup- 
pose we have taken away all but 2 frames 
from the old hive. Then suppose we put 
into the hive 3 frames with starters. That 
will make only 5 frames in the hive, leav- 
ing the rest of the hive empty. But the 
bees will not be likely to build in that 
empty part before the 3 frames with 
starters are advanced enough to be taken 
away. Possibly they might, and it might 
be better to have more than the total of 
5 frames in the hive, but there is nothing 
iron-clad about the whole business. 


3. It is probably better to have the 
starters a little distance away from the 
end-bars. With the comb built close up 
against the end-bars there is less contour 
for the bees to use for cells, and we want 
the largest possible free edge for this pur- 
pose. That is the object of two starters 
instead of one; for with the two there 
will be a wavy outer edge, and so a larger 
amount of edge. 


4. Of course there must be something 
more than a queen-excluder, for there 
must be no communication. The cover is 
put on the lower hive, and on this is 
placed the other hive with its bottom- 
board. “What would be the use of one 
hive on the other?” So that there may be 
no reduction of the strength of the col- 
ony, or, in other words, that the colony 
may be kept together. If, instead of put- 
ting the hive on top of the other hive, 
it be set on a separate stand, then when 
the brood and bees are brought back 
again a week or so later the field-bees 
will go back to the stand from which 
they were taken. If the one hive is 
placed on the other, then when the con- 
tents of the upper hive are put in the 
lower hive the field-bees from above will 
all go to the hive below. 


5. I don’t know what would be the dif- 
ference in general. Some would very 
likely value the new book at $2 or $3 
more than the old; while others would 
not make a difference of 10 cents. It 
depends upon how much they would care 
for improvements made during the years 
between the two editions. 


Increase by Natural Swarming 


In your answer to “Missouri,” page 
245, of the August number, you say: “Set 
the swarm in place of the mother colony 
and put the mother colony on the stand 
of another colony. I have tried this 
scheme several times, each time only to 
see that young bees of the mother colony 
are slaughtered by the returning field-bees 
of the removed strong colony, and I have 
been unable to find a just cause for such 
behavior of these field-workers. My bees 
are Italians and Caucasians. May be the 
race of bees or locality may make some 
difference, or else they haye not read your 
answers in the bee-papers! Kindly ex- 
plain what makes the difference between 
your bees and my bees. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—Your surmise that your bees 
have not been in the habit of reading my 
answers seems to be the only one to fit 
the case! Seriously, however, I must say 
that I never heard of anything of the 
kind before. I have known of a queen 
being killed by returning field-bees when 
a weak colony with a queen was put in 
place of a strong one, but I never heard 
of the young workers being killed in that 
way. I don’t know of a thing to offer as 
to cause or cure. Has any one else had 
a similar experience? and can any one 
tell the cause, or the means of preven- 
tion? 


Too Much Rain—A Courageous Bee- 
Man 

I have kept bees for 20 years, as many 
as 200 colonies at one time, and made 
them pay until the last 3 years. In 1908 
my two yards averaged 100 pounds to 
the colony. Since then I have not been 
able to get a sheet of foundation drawn 
out. The reason is this: In 1909 there 
was one clear day during fruit-bloom, and 
4 partly clear days during clover-bloom; 
in 1910, one clear day in fruit-bloom and 
3 clear days in clover-bloom. This year 
has been worse, for the bees could not 
get out of the hives until April 25th. 
More than half the colonies dwindled 
down to nothing. The weather was fine 
then until May 31st, when clover came 
into bloom. It started to rain and kept 
it up until clover was through bloom- 


ing. Then the weather was fine until 
* August z2oth, when fall flowers began 
to come out. Then it started to rain, 


and has rained ever since. In one week 
1o inches of water fell. I often read 
of the honey crop being cut short by the 
lack of rain, but give me lack of rain, 
every time. I never saw a season so dry 
that I did not get some honey, but I 
cannot get any honey when I have to 
wear a rain-coat and rubber-boots all the 
time. 

If the bee-papers and bee-books would 
tell beginners that more depended upon 
the weather, than anything else, there 
would not be so many failures. In 1908 
for the finest clover extracted honey, I 
was offered 6 cents a pound by the honey- 
sharks—that is what they are. This year 
I must pay 7 cents a pound for sugar by 
the barrel to feed the bees. But there 
is a lot of pleasure in bee-keeping, even 
if there is no honey. So I am not going 
to give up. New JERSEY. 


ANSwWER.—I think it was Quinby who 
said that the best time for a honey-yield 
was when farmers were just beginning to 
complain of drouth, and he was probably 
about right. The high price of sugar 
(and it’s a good bit higher than 7 cents 
now) is rather discouraging for one who 
has to feed; but there’s a silver lining 
to the cloud, and the lining is a good 
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bit bigger than the cloud. When sugar 
was 5 cents a pound or less, it made the 
price of honey look rather extravagant 
to consumers. At 8 cents or more per 
pound for sugar there will be less ob- 
jection to a higher price on‘ honey, and 
even if you do have to pay big for sugar 
to feed you ought more than to make it 
up on your next crop, for like enough 
you'll have a bumper crop next year. 
But don’t think that wet weather is the 
only dread. I haven’t a pound of sur- 
plus this year and may have to feed 
sugar, and it’s all owing to the drouth. 


Moth-Worms in Comb Honey 


Did you ever have any trouble with moth- 
worms getting into comb honey? I had some 
that got so full of worms after being removed 
from the hives for a while that I decided to 
put it back and let the bees clean it up, 
which they did in 24 hours; but they also 
*“cleaned up’’ all the uncapped honey. It 
was duringa dearth. VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—Yes, indeed, years ago I had 
lots of trouble with worms in sections. I 
had to brimstone them soon after being 
taken from the hives, and then again 2 weeks 
later, because there were eggs at the first 
fumigation that were not affected, but 
hatched out later. That was when I had 
bees that had a large amount of black blood 
inthem. Of late years I have no trouble of 
the kind, probably because of the amount of 
Italian blood present. If I had trouble with 
worms now in comb honey, I think I should 
use carbon disulfide. 


Bee-Stings in the Flesh 


Will that part of the bee's sting that goes 
into the flesh, in the course of time, do any 
harm? The middle part of the sting is hard 
to get out of the flesh, andif you watch it 
you can see it working into the flesh. You 
can not scrape it out or pull it out—at least 
Iam unable to get it out. What becomes of 
it where one gets so many stings every year? 
This has been a question with me: What 
becomes of these stings in one’s flesh ? Does 
one suffer from them in later years, or do 
they work out again ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWER.—The part of the sting that you 
can not pull out, you will probably find is 
one of the barbed parts, and aside from the 
poison is no more injurious than a sliver of 
wood of the same fineness. It is soon thrown 
out, as any sliver is when left alone, and pro- 
duces no effect whatever on the system. 
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Thyme as a Honey-Plant — 15-Frame 
Hive 

Dr. C. C. MILLER:—At hothe, alone, and a 
rain day is the excuse for pestering you with 
aletter. Iam enclosing aform of thyme— 
French or scarlet, I think—to show its man- 
ner of bloom. Perhaps you know more 
about it thanI do; if so, all right, but for 
fear you don’t, I am going to tell what I know. 

A year ago, in Wilkesbarre, my attention 
was Called to it, that of the whole grand col- 
lection on the river front (a park). The bees 
selected this as their favorite. I brought 
along a small tuft (rerhaps 1% inches square), 
planted and cared for it, and by falilhada 
circular bed about a foot in diameter. This 
lay soclose tothe ground and remained an 
evergreen, that I conclued to push it for- 
ward, and set plants around the house walls 
where it is difficult to cut with the lawn- 
mower, as this would not need cutting when 
notin bloom. Iset out possibly 12 or 15, and 
the circular patch is now about 18 inches in 
diameter, and thickly covered with bloom. 
From early to late I always see bees on it, 
generally 3 or 4, and the work is continuous 
on this little patch; they are often there in 
alight rain. I think it will bloom until fall. 
I think so much of it that I shall take every 
opportunity tospread it, unless I find myself 
much mistaken in the outcome. I do not 
know if it seeds, or if the seed would grow 


without special care. I will report at a 
a date my experience with it as a honey- 
plant. 

We had a severe drouth, almost wiping 
out clover; now we have a fine stand of 
clover, but, alas! entirely too wet, and the 
month nearly gone. Though we do some- 
times get clover in July, it is not often longer 
than a week. 

What little work is being done on clover is 
the stunted red clover, and here the red- 
clover Italians shows they are a humbug, for 
the greatest proportion of bees working it 
are blacks. They worked it more than 50 
years ago, as I remember, under like condi- 
tions, and especially the second crop. 


Honey has been a feeble crop here for the 
past two years in succession, and it now 
looks much like another failure, as there is, 
so far,no super work except a trifle from 
fruit-bloom, where bait-combs were filled. 
I always give supers to the very strongest 
colonies in fruit-bloom. 

Iam now drifting toa 15-frame hive—Dan- 
zenbaker-frame_ size. The Danzenbaker 
frame is about the meanest frame to handle 
ever invented, and, if ever a perplexing thing 
was put on the market that’s the sinner; 
especially when it calls for much inspection, 
as in black brood. : 

Now about this 15-frame hive; bottom- 
boards 2 inches deep (your plan), and en- 
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trance full-depth in summer. 
spread 


The bees just 
out over that big bottom in hot 
weather—no hanging around outside the 


hive. There has been no swarmning from 
them yet; neither has there been any pre- 
ventive measure taken of any kind so far, 
and one has been in use over 5 years, a 
second 4 years, and 30 are in use now. 

The idea was to give the bees a “savings 
bank” to draw on if occasion called. If the 
hives are entirely empty, it might not give 
surplus in the supers, but if all combs not 
used for brood are filled with honey, what 
then? Must not the surplus come up in the 
supers, or the bees swarm? or would they 
become idle and loaf in a honey-flow? I 
doubt it. Some doubt, I know, for I have 
taken 150 sections of honey from a single 
colony, and my locality is not by any means 
a good one. Land is cultivated closely; 
farms are small; no large pastures. Buck- 
wheat is all sown about the same time, and 
never over 50 acres within reach, and no 
basswood. Thus you see a bee-keeper here 
must have his dish right side up in time. 

it’s very easy to get big crops in big-bloom 
territory, but it’s another proposition to get 
itinaslim one. Now just stick a pinright 
here, and you dare tell who told you, too! 
Large bees, or small bees, is a question of 
feed, wot cells. Last year,and the year be- 
fore, my small hives during the severe 
drouth, when bees roamed the fields and 
sucked even the juices of wild carrots to live, 
some colonies threw off bees of half sizes— 
real dwarfs they were,and soon died off; 
and at other times, with abundance of honey 
coming in, young queens were unusually 
large—all reared from the same cells. If 
food is abundant they will rear large bees, 
even if their heads must stick out of the 
cells! You can't grow large, slick Clydes- 
dale horses in a goat pasture, but you can 
grow slick goats in a good Clydesdale pas- 
ture. And that’s all thereis in this ques- 
tion of large and small bees. Its food. 

If you rear queens in one of these 15- 
frames, the cells look like fingers sticking on 
the combs. Nowand then I get 13 frames 
filled solid with brood. 

A. C. HUNSBERGER. 

Portland, Pa., June 6. 


(Mr. A. C. Hunsberger’s 15-frame hive that 
has beenin use 4ors years without swarm- 
ing, will awaken interest. Of course, it may 
happen that another year will not be so free 
from swarming, but the sizeof the brood- 
chamber ought to help against swarming. 
Nothing is said about bees building comb in 
that 2-inch space under the bottom-bars, 
but the probability is that a bottom-rack or 
something of the kind is used, otherwise 
comb would be built under the bottom-bars. 

Another question that arises is as to 
whether there is not trouble with pollen in 
sections. With frames as shallow as the 
Danzenbaker, there has been complaint that 
entirely too much pollen is found in the sec- 
tions.—C. C. MILLER.] 





Don’t Be a “Back Number” 


Although I ama busy person and do not 
find time to read my papers as thoroughly 
as I'd like to, I feel that a person who keeps 
bees is a “ back number” if he or she does 
not know what the world at large is doing in 
the bee-business. 

(Miss) ELstE A. CUTTER. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., July 31. 





Good Yields for a Drouthy Year 


‘My neighbor and I_ have had very good 
yields of honey, and if the drouth had not 
cut the white clover off we would have had 
a record-breaker for Missouri. He got some- 
thing like 1000 pounds from 25 colonies, and 
I got 130 pounds from 3 colonies. 

Sedalia, Mo., Sept. 19. Cuas. W. DALE. 





Gathering Considerable Honey 


Bees here are gathering considerable 
honey at present from goldenrods and other 
fall flowers. Though I don’t expect much 
surplus from the fall flow, I think feeding 
for winter will be unnecessary. There are 
very good prospects for a steady flow from 
now on till frost. This will give us hives 
full of young bees to winter over, for sucha 
flow will keep the queens laying till late. 
The early honey-flow here was cut short by 


asevere drouth. 
summer. 

From 12 colonies, spring count, I havetaken 
480 pounds of comb honey, and increased to 
21 colonies. Ihave been keeping bees two 
summers. 

I value the American Bee Journal very 
highly, and don’t feel that I can afford to 
miss a number. R. D. LEwIs. 

Alexandria, Va., Rt. 3, Aug. 30. 


It has been very dry all 





A One-Colony Apiary 


In sending you a picture of acorner of my 
garden, with one colony in it, lhopeto be 
able to help some beginner. 

Our prevailing winds in summer are from 
the west and southwest; the entrance faces 
a little east of north; a rough % inch shade- 
board, 24x30 inches, gives protection enough 
excepting at noon. The hive is located in 
such a position that the small box-elder tree 
shades it only during the noon hour. 
though this has been the hottest summer on 
record in this vicinity, the bees showed no 
discomfort at any time from the heat. 

By observing these bees work on cucum- 
ber blossoms ata time when there was no 
other bloom, I have learned that the green- 





DER IMKER's COLONY OF BEES. 


ish color so often attributed tosweet clover 
honey comes from the cucumbers. ‘ 

I use an 8-frame hive with a deep section- 
super for 4x5x13-inch sections. The 8-frame 
hives have always given me more comb 
honey, and better finished sections, than the 
1o-frame hives. My largest yields have come 
from the colonies that were not over-crowd- 
ed with bees. My best yield in 10 years was 
1000 sections of fancy comb honey from 6 
colonies, spring count, and increased to 18; 
with enough No.2 and unfinished sections 
to Supply ourtableneeds. | % 

Although I have kept bees in 3 States dur- 
ing the last 10 years, and produced honey by 
the ton, I do not feel as if I could get along 
without the American Bee Journal. 

Du Page Co., Ill. DER IMKER. 





Pure Air for Bees—Ventilating Hives in 
Bee-Cellars 


When we take into consideration that the 
bee will handle from 60 to 120 different 
batches of air a minute, we then should con- 
sider what kind of air we are furnishing 
them to live on. 

This old ex-miner thought it might interest 
a few bee-keepers were he to give thema 
hunch on air, and the difficulties in distribut- 
ing it into dangerous places. 


You, who have always had all the air you 
needed, know nothing about being placed in 
a position where there was a premium on it. 
Miners, and bees, often find air in a condi- 
tion not fit to live in. Impure air, foul air, 
has created many troubles for bees; it has 
also put together many a kit of tools, and 
sent the miner off roving for a more healthy 


supply of it. It’s queer to me, after our best 

octors have picked on the pure-air cure for 
tuberculosis, that bee-keepers never say a 
word about it to help fight this plague of 
foul brood. Suppose mine-owners would 
kill off the old miners who were afflicted 
with effects of foul air (as bee-keepers do 
their queens in diseased colonies), do you 
think that would help their mode of venti- 
lation, and help to make good the cause? I 
guess not. When and where did foul brood 
orignate ? It’s my candid opinion it never 
originated where bees had access to swarm- 
ing, which is the only remedy that affords 
the queen relief—the health-resort plan. 
But the wise bee-keeper who resorted to 
strategy and created plans which deprived 
her of this relief, was the orignator of it, for 
he made her abide by conditions that he 
(the bee-keeper) would have fought tooth 
and toe-nail had he been obliged to have 
dweltin similar conditions. Let's give the 
bees all the pure air needed, and I know we 
willthen get the better of the plague, the 
same as we do with consumptives. 

Apparently, Dr. Bonney doesn’t think 
much of the Iowa cellars for bees (page 81). 
Too many think the only requirement is to 
ventilate the cellar. They never take into 
consideration the most essential point of 
ventilating the hives in the cellar. Oxygen 
constitutes about one-fifth of the atmos- 
phere. It is the active and essential gas 
which supports life. Any reduction from 
the amount normally present constitutes 
the most serious deprivation. In a closed 
condition the percentage of oxygen has been 
known to become as low as 20.35 percent. 
W hen the percentage of oxygen is as low as 
20.60, the air is very foul. Pure air carries 
20.96 percent of oxygen. Lack of wind-pres- 
sure creates poor circulation in our hives in 
the cellar, but this is easily overcome where 
one knows air, and how to distribute it in 
dangerous places. Were owners of coal 
mines to adopt the same principle of venti- 
lation which bee-keepers have, there would 
not be coal enough dug to roast the fish our 
fishermen take. 

Whenever you think the air will circulate 
freely in and out a single hole, then your 
thinker needs fixing, especially when you 
have inside such a power of heat as a strong 
colony will create. 

For illustration take an upstairs where 
there is no stove. The weather is cold; a 
good, hot fire downstairs; we open the stair- 
door, and immediately the hot air starts off 
upstairs, and the cold air comes pouring 
down; but when we undertake to warm up 
the downstairs by placing the heating-plant 
upstairs, we then fail in the undertaking. 
Hot or warm air is more buoyant than cold— 
it wants to ascend; it will never descend 
unless force is applied. 

Your hive is the same—ventilation from 
below; it is sealed and a hot-air retainer 
through the principle of buoyancy. A strong 
colony will create heat, also require a lot of 
oxygen. When the cellar is warm, the bees 
consume the oxygen in the hive, then they 
fan and coax into the hive more oxygen, and 
by so doing they have a further lease on life. 


When the cellar is cold, the bees will need 
as much oxygen as usual, but they soon use 
up what they have, and then trouble starts, 
for they must retain life and make use of 
more honey to fill the want of oxygen. Later 
on they become gorged with the honey. 
They will not fan or make any attempt what- 
ever to entice fresh air intothe hive, as they 
do when the temperature is high. There is 
the sticker with a cold cellar; but wherea 
natural circulation takes place these bees 
in acold cellar will fare equally as well as 
those ina warmer cellar. They die quietly 
in a cold cellar. 

Last winter my bees had a cold cellar, but 
they all had deep hive-bottoms with each 
end open. I never had so few dead bees on 
a cellar floor, never had so little stores con- 
sumed, and never had them in a condition 
these were when I put them out; and the 
best proof of the job was, I never before had 
so little spotting up the surroundings with 
excrements. They were fed principally 
upon pure air, andI have come to this con- 
clusion that a bee in a cellar will winter on 
a drop of honey, providing it has all the pure 
air it needs. 

One of the foremost effects of an impure 
atmosphere is a lowering of the vitality, and 
thus decreasing the bodily resistance. Dis- 
eases progress more easily, rapidly and 
fatally, and havea tendency to spread from 
animal to animal in an impure atmosphere. 
You who are fighting foul brood should not 
forget this. This old ex-miner predicts that 
you will never clean up that plague until 
you adopt and take pure air into considera- 


tion. 
After having had the experience I had 
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with foul air in mines, I am glad to be- 
lieve that impure air is today the chief cause 
of many troubles pertaining to bee-keeping. 
Dr. Miller tells us he had quite a few colo- 
nies in his cellar which hung far below the 
bottom-bars. This reminds me of mine ex- 
periences. When we were working far 
ahead of circulation, we would invariably go 
to the parting of our place, to eat our 
lunch, where the air was more pure. His 
bees found the air much purer down there 
than it was up overhead. He uses a deep 
bottom with one end open. Had he opened 
wide the other end, he would havehad these 
clusters higher up. Theair inthe cellar is 
never at a Standstill, whilst you may think it 
is; but you are mistaken if you do. It is 
continually onthe move, like the tide—ebbs 
and flows—but the single holes never get the 
full benefit of this movement, for there is 
not pressure enough to it to force much dis- 
placement of hot air within. Had the bar- 
rier at the opposite end been removed, then 
the movement across the bottom would 
have taken place, and his bees would have 
had the benefit. ean yer 

I use my poorest plan of ventilation in my 
cellar. I have three other plans which give 
circulation up over the top-bars and just un- 
der the supers, right where it is needed 
most. I may tell later how it is done, 

I can not put this in as finea shape as the 
staff correspondents do, for the reason that 
while those of three-score were attending 
high-school, I was trudging off down the 
path leading to the coat-pit, dinner-pail in 
hand, whereI took a 20-year Course in one 
of the best air-experiment stations our land 
affords—a coal-mine. Give mea light, some- 
body, and we will see what the shot has 

ne. J. P. BLUNK. 

Moorland, Iowa. 





Northern Washington Conditions 


You are getting so many gloomy reports 
that perhaps it will be a pleasant surprise 
to learn that we are having the best honey 
season since I have been in this State 
nearly 3 years). At this writing the hives 
are chock-full of that beautiful snow-white 
comb, and it is just bulging with new, spark- 
ling honey; in fact, one of the heaviest flows 
lever saw. . 

Bees wintered very poorly, but all hives 
having young, vigorous queens built up very 
rapidly with the coming of warm weather. 
In June there was some swarming, and the 
latter part of the month a slow but steady 
flow started up, lasting about 3 weeks, It 
then slackened off, but not entirely, enough 
honey coming in all the time to keep brood- 
rearing going in great shape; so, with the 
coming of the last flow some to days ago, the 
hives were just boiling over with bees, and 
now we are reaping the benefit. 


Alfalfa is not grown here in sufficient 
quantities to furnish any surplus, but our 
early honey-flow from wild flowers is about 
the same quality. The heaviest flow, which 
generally comes in August, is not quite so 
good. Itis produced by a curious sort of 
plant which grows in great rofusion along 
the rocky flats of the Columbia river. This 
is the curious fact about it: It thrives best 
right among the rocks and gravel, with nota 
particle of soil about the roots. It requires 
to be submerged by the water from the 
swollen river from two weeks to a month, 
after which it springs suddenly into bloom, 
transforming the desolate, rocky bars, as if 
by magic, into a beautiful shimmer of gold. 


On account of its peculiar requirements, 
the range of this plant is restricted to the 
lover river-levels, otherwise it would be our 
most important honey-plant, as it yieds con- 
siderable quantities of nectar every season. 
The only requirements for a honey crop are 
—a good force of workers, and suitable 
**flying’’ weather at the time of bloom. 

J. D. YANCEY. 

Bridgeport, Wash., Aug. 26. 








“Scientific Queen-Rearing ”’ 


No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send .to_the American Bee 
Journal. 





Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


(Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.] 
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WANTED—Second-Hand Barnes’ Foot-Pow 
er Saw. Address. Chas. L. Kruse. Paris, Ill 





FoR SALE—5s2 cols, Bees in 8-fr, hives. Bar- 
gain. W. E. Boyd, Georgetown, Texas. 





QUEENS from New Hampshire, 50 cents. 
8Atf W. B. Burlingame, Exeter, N. H. 





FOR SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies. 
We arein the market for beeswax and oon. 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah. 





WANTED—Early orders for the Old Relia- 
able Bingham Bee-Smokers. Address, 
12Atf T. F. Bingham, Alma, Mich. 





_ For SALE—So colonies bees in 1o-fr. hives 
in good condition. Price on application. 
9A2t E.H. Canfield, Carson City, Mich. 





INDIAN RUNNER Duck Culture Book. In- 
formation that beginners are looking for, 
(Special price, 50 cents.) Catalog for two 
stamps. Levi D. Yoder, 

8Ast Box 44, Dublin, Pa. 





For SALE—Fine Italian Queens, hustlers; 
untested, one, 75 cts.; 6 for $4.00; tested, $1.25 
each. Edw. A. Reddert, Baldwinsville, N. Y 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
as good as new; two cans to a case, at 25c 
per case. >» H. W. Weber & Co.. 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





200 TESTED RED CLOVER and GOLDEN 
young Queens, after 20th of September—so 
cents each. Evansville Bee & Honey Co., 

Evansville, Ind. 





SECOND-HAND CANS—Good ones, two 5-gal. 
in a box—s boxes at 45 cts. a box; 10 boxes at 
40 cts. a box; or 20 boxes at 35 cts. a box. Ad- 
dress, George W. York & Co., 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 





Colonies of Italian bees in L. hives, t1o-fr., 
built on full brood-fdn., wired, body and sh. 
super, redw., dovet., 3 Coats white, sheeted 
lids, each neat, modern and full-stored—any 
time. Jos. Wallrath, Antioch, Cal. 2Arit 





FoR SALE—5000 lbs. ——e Sweet Clover 
Seed, new crop (biennial); 4 lbs. hulled, by 
mail, prepaid, $1.10; 50 to 100 lbs.. 15 cts. per 
lb.; unhulled, 3 cts. per pound less. Alfalfa 
Seed. $16.00 per roo pounds. 7Atf 

R. L. Snodgrass, Rt. 4, Augusta, Kan. 





THE MICHIGAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION BOOKLET—The booklet is now ready 
for distribution. Send in your request ona 
postal card and a copy will be sent you free. 
The members have much less honey to sell 
this year than last, so you should write 
quick. *. B. Tyrrell, Sec., 
oA2t 230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





FoR SALE.—500 3 and 5 Band Queens. Not 
Cheap Queens, but Queens Cheap. 3-Band 
Queens as follows: Untested Qneens—1 for 
75 cts.; 6 for $4.20. Tested Queens—1 for $1; 
6 for $5.70. 5-Band Queens as follows: Untes- 
ted Queens—1 for $1.00; 6 for $5.70. Tested 
Queens—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.70. ‘“‘ Directions 
for Building Up Weak Colonies,” to cts. 

2Atf W..J. Littlefield, Little Rock, Ark 





THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. — Have you 
readit? Justthe journal for both the be- 
ginner and expert. Tells the former in plain 
simple language just what the latter are do- 
ing. Helps the latter by giving all the latest 
methods. Send 1s cts. in stamps for three 
months’ trial subscription, Agents wanted 
in all localities. Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. E. B. Tyrrell, 

Editor and Publisher, 
1oAtf 230 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





Honey to Sell or Wanted 
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WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. 0. b. Preston. 

m1Atf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





WILL. _Pay for early shipments of good 
flavored clean honey. Extracted, 60-lb. cans, 
8c. Comb insections, frames or boxes, 15c 
net weight. F. O. B. Baxter Springs. Kan. 

3Atf O. N. Baldwin. 





For SALE. — Absolutely pure California 
sage extracted honey; several cars white 
and light amber, in 60-lb. tins, two tins toa 
case. Write us for samples and prices. 

Rather Bros., Managers, 
Hemet Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
Atf Hemet, Cal 





HONEY FOR SALE—We have some of the 
Finest Water-White Alfalfa Honey in 60-lb. 
cans, two in a box, at 11c a pound; 4or more 
cans, at 10%c, oor more cans at1o4c. We 
have some other fine Extracted Honey, put 
up in the same way, but not quite so white, 
at 4c less per pound. A good sample of ei- 
ther kind for 1octs., which amount can be 
deducted from your first order. Address, 

George W. York & Co., 
117 North Jefferson St,, Chicago, III. 
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**Griggs Saves You Freight’’ 


- TOLEDO - 


Is the point to get Goods Quick and at least 
cost. 


6 Per Cent Discount 
This month. Send list of Goods needed and 
let us figure with you. Can take Honey and 
Wax in exchange for Supplies. 


S. J. GRIGGS & CO., 
24 N. Erie St., TOLEDO, O. 


‘“‘Griggs The King-Bee.’’ 


* Advanced Bee-Culture.” — A 
new edition of this book, by the late 
W. Z. Hutchinson, of Michigan, is one 
of the practical and up-to-date books 
for the specialist bee-keeper ever writ- 
ten. Its 200 pages touch on nearly 500 
subjects pertinent to modern bee-keep- 
ing,and all are discussed authoritatively. 
It has many fine illustrations. It is 
bound in attractive and substantial 
cloth, with a clover design in natural 
colors on its cover. All together it is 
a volume whose appearance and un- 
questionable worth justly entitles it to 
a place in the library of every bee- 
keeper. No more important work on 
the subject has appeared. It is mailed 
for only $1.00, or with the American 
Bee Journal one year—both for $1.80. 
Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal, 117 North Jef- 
ferson Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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“A Year’s Work in an Out- 
Apiary” is the name of a booklet by 
G. M. Doolittle, the well-known honey- 
producer of New York State. He tells 
how he secured an average of 114% 
pounds of honey per colony ina poor 
season. It is fully illustrated, and tells 
in detail just how Mr. Doolittle has 
won his great success as a honey-pro- 
ducer. The price of the booklet is 50 
cents, postpaid, but we club it with the 
American Bee Journal for a year—both 
for $1.30. Every bee-keeper should 
have acopy of this booklet, and study 
it thoroughly. Address all orders to 
the American Bee Journal, 117 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Il. 
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SPECIAL CLUBBING Ano 





in Connection With The 


PREMIUM OFFERS 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


, Sample copies free, to help you interest your friends and get subscriptions. 
friends we will mail them sample copies free. After they have received their co 
scribe and so either get your own subscription free or receive some of the useful 


give you a year’s subscription free for sending us 3 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


If you will send us names of your neighbors or 
pies, with a little talk you can get some to sub 
premiums below. They’re worth getting. We 





BEE-KEEPERS’ NOVELTY IDEAL HIVE-TOOL 


POCKET-KNIFE 


Your name and address put 
on one side of the handle as 
shown in cut, and on the 
other side pictures of 
a queen-bee, a worker, 
and a drone. The 
handle is celluloid 
and _ transparent, 
through which is 
seen your name. 
If you lose this 
knife it can be re- 
turned bo, you, or 
serves to identify 
you if you happen 
to be injured fatal- 
ly, or are uncon- 
scious. Cutis exact 
size. Be sure to 
write exact name 
and address. Knife 
delivered in two 
weeks. Priceof knife 
alone, postpaid, $1.10. 
With year’s subscrip- 
tion, $1.90 
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BEE-KEEPER’S 
GOLD-NIB 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


A really good 
pen. As far as 
true usefulness 
goes it is equal 

to any of the high- 

er-priced, much- 
advertised pens. 

If you pay more it’s 

the name_ you're 

, charged for. The Gold 

Nib is guaranteed 14 Karat gold, 

{ricgium posepee. The holder is 

har d-rubber, handsomely finish- 

ed. The cover fits snugly and 
ca 1 tslip off because it slightly 

w -dges over the barrel at either 

end. This pen is non-leakable. 

It is very easily cleaned, the pen- 

point and feeder being quickly 

removed. The simple feeder 
gives auniform supply of ink to 
the pen-point without dropping, 
blotting crspotting. Every bee- 
keeper ought to carry ene in his 
vest-pocket. Comes in box with 
directions and filler. Each pen 
guaranteed. Here shown % ac- 
tual size. ; : 
Price alone, postpaid, $1.00. With 
a year’s subscription, $1.70. 
Given free for 3 new subscrip- 
‘ions at $1.00 each. 





QUEEN-CLIPPING DEVICE 


The Monette Queen- { 
Clipping Device is.a 
fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping 
Queens’ wings. 4 
incheshigh. Itis used } 
by many bee-keepers. j 
‘ull printed direc- 
tions sent with each } 
one.. 
Price alone, post- 
paid, 25 cents. | With a 
year’s subscription, 
$1.1. Given free for 2 new 
subscriptions at $1.00. each. 
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A special tool invented 
by a Minnesota bee- 
keeper, adapted 
for prying up su- 
pers and for gen- 
eral work around 
the apairy. Made 
of malleable iron, 
8% inches long. The 
middle part is 1 1-16 
inches wide and 7-32 
thick. The smaller 
end is 1 7-8inches lon 
1-2inch wide, and 7- 
thick, ending like a 
screw-driver. The 
larger_end is wedge- 
shaped having asharp, 
semi-circular edge, 
making it almost per- 
fect for prying up cov- 
ers, supers, etc., as it 
does not mar the wood. 
Dr. Miller, who has 
used it since 1903 says 
January 7, 1907; “T 
think as much of the 
tool as ever.” 
Price alone, postpaid, 
40cents. Withayear’s 
subscription, $x.20. 
Given free for 2 new 
subscriptionsat 
1.00 each. 
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PREMIUM 
QUEENS 


These are untested, stand- 
ard-bred, Italian Queens, 
reports of which have 
been highly satisfactory. 
They are active breeders, 
and produce good work- 
ers. 
Sent only after May Ist. 
Orders booked any time 
for 1908 queens. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Price, 
90cents each, 6 for $4.50. 
or 12 for $8.50. One queen 
with a year’s subscrip- 
\ tion, $1.6. Free, for 
2new $1 subscriptions. 

















HUMOROUS BEE POST-CARDS 


RES O wow you BEE ev HONEY, 


Son 


AND CHEER THIS LONELY HEART? 
FoR 1 WOULD HUG You ALL THE TIMEy 
AND WE WOULD NEVER PART 
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A “Teddy Bear” on good terms w,th 
everybody including the bees swarming 
out of the old-fashioned “skep.” _ Size 
3%x5%, printed in four colors. Blank 
space 1% x3 inches is for writing. Prices— 
3, postpaid, 10 cents; 10 for25cents. Ten 
with a year’s subscription, $1.10. 6 
given free forone $1.00 subscription. 


BOOKS FOR BEE-KEEPERS 


Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—334 pages, bound in handsome cloth, 
with gold letters and design, illustrated with 112 
beautiful half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller. 
Itis a good, live story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows just how 
Dr. Miller works with bees. Price alone, $1.00. 
With a year’s subscription, $1.75. GIVEN FREE 
for 8 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, by W. Z. Hutchin- 
80n.—The author is a practical and helpful 
writer. 830 pages; bound in cloth, beautifully 
illustrated. Price alone. $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.90. GIVEN FREE for3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


ABC&XY Zof Bee Culture, by A. I. & 
E. R. Root.—Over 500 pages, describing every- 
thing pertaining to the care of honey-bees. 400 
engravings. Bound in cloth, price alone, $1.50. 
With a year’s subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE 
for 5 new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—How the very best 
queens are reared. Bound in cloth and illus- 
trated. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscrip- 
tions at$1.00 each. In leatherette binding, price 
alone, 75 cents. With a year’s subscription, $1.25. 
GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions, $1.00 each. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Api- 
ary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is instruc- 
tive, helpful, interesting, thoroughly practical 
and scientific. It also contains anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 6544 pages, 295 illustrations. 
Bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.92. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic has been entirely rewrit- 
ten. Fully illustrated. No apiarian library is 
complete without this standard work by “ The 
Father of American Bee-Culture.” 520 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.20. With a year’s 
subscription, $2.00. GIVEN FREE for 4 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


The Honey-Money Stories.—64-page book- 
let of short, bright items about honey. Has 33 
fine illustrations, and 3 bee-songs. Its main 
object is to interest people in_honey as a daily 
table article. Price 25 cents. With a year’s sub- 
scription, $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. Three copies for 50 cents: or 
the 3 with a year’s subscription, $1.30; or the 3 
copies GIVEN FREE for 2 new subscriptions at 
$1.00 each. 

Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer, is a bee-keepers’ handbook of 138 
pages, which is just what our German friends 
will want. It is fully illustrated and neatly 
bound in cloth. Price alone, $1.00. With a year’s 
subscription, $1.70. GIVEN FREEfor 3 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


THE EMERSON BINDER 

A stiff board outside like a book-cover with 
cloth back. Will hold easily 3 volumes (36 num- 
bers) of the American Bee Journal. Makes ref- 
erence easy, preserves copies from loss, dust 
and mutilation. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. With 
a year’s subscription, 1.50. GIVEN FREE for 2 
new subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


WOOD BINDER 
Holds 3 volumes. Has wood back but no cov- 
ers. Price, postpaid. 20cents. With a year’s 
subscription $1.10. GIVEN FREE for one new sub- 
scription at $1.00. 


BEE-HIVE CLOCK 

A few of these handsome “ bronze-inetal™ 
clocks left. Base 10 1-2 inches wide by 9 3-4 
inches high. Design is a straw skep with clock 
face in middle. Keeps excellent time, durable 
and reliable. Weight, boxed, 4 unds. You 
pay express charges. Price, $1.50. ith a year’s 
subscription, $2.25. GIVEN FREE for 5 new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 

















George W. York & Co., 117 North Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Tennessee-Bred Queens 
All from Extra-Select Mothers, 
2 2 
Davis’ Best, and the 
Best Queens Money Can Buy 
39 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing. 
Breed Three-Band Italian Queens Only. 
July 1 to Nov. 1 Nov. 1 to July | 
I aes I 6 12 ||The Very Best Breeder $10.00 

Untested........... $ .75 $4.00 $7.50) $1.00 $5.00 $9.00/|/Select Breeder -_— - 5.00 
Select Untested... 1.00 5.00 9.00]| 1.25 6.50 12.00 ||Nuclei—no queen—r-fr, oa 
OMIIEE assis crcacces 1.50 8.00 15.00] 1.75 9.00 17.00 “ “ “ mt ren 
Select Tested..... 2.00 10.00 18.00] 2.50 13.50 25.00 |i|Colony i 8-fr. 8.00 
Select the Queen wanted and add her price to the price of the Nucleus or 

Full Colony. 
For Queens to be exported, add 20 percent to above prices, except to Can- 

ada, Cuba or Mexico. 
All Contracts have now been filled, and Iam at last ready to serve you 

promptly. 

JOHN M. DAVIS, 
Dealer in, Importer and Breeder of 
* 
italian Queen-Bees 
Ofices_Ewell Sta onl avy. SPRING HILL, TENN. 
s = 











Celluloid Queen-Buttons 


These are very pretty things for bee-keep- 
ers or honey-sellers to wear on their coat- 
lapels. They often serve to introduce the 
subject of honey, which might frequently 
lead toa sale. 

NoTE. — One bee-keeper writes: “I have 
every reason to believe that it would bea 
very good idea for every bee- 
keeper to wear one [of these 
buttons], as it will cause peo- 
ple to ask questions about 
the busy bee, and manya 
conversation thus started 
wind up with the sale of 
more or less_honey; at any 
rate it would give the bee- 
; . keeper a superior opportu- 
nity to enlighteg many a person in regard to 
honey and bees.” 

.The picture shown above is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we offer 
to bee-keepers. It hasa pinon the under- 
side to fasten it. 

PRICES—by mail—t1 for 6 cts.; 2 for 10 cts.; 
or 6for 25 cts. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 


Plenee mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. Its egg-producing value is four 
times that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks more 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier, 


profits larger. 
Bone Cutter 








MANN’ LATEST 


MODEL 
Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 


agen Never clogs. 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
o money in advance. 


Send Today for Free Book. 
*.w. Mann Co., Box 348, Milford, Mass. 





Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens Ready Now! 


Not Cheap Queens, 
But Queens Cheap. 


Prices of 3 and 5-Band Queens. 
3 Band Yotonted Queens, I, $ 0.75; 6, $ 4.20 
3 


é este I, 1.00;6, 5.70 
aa Breeder és I, 5.00; 6, 25.00 
$... Untested sin Ez, 4.0036, 5.70 
ee Tested is I, 1.50;6, 8.70 
5 Breeder = I 10.00; 6, 50.00 


Directions for building up weak colonies, 
Io cents. 

The above Queens are reared from select- 
ed Red Clover Mothers. For Gentleness, 
Beauty, and Good Working Qualities no bet- 
ter BEES can be found. Our Queens are all 
large, well-developed Queens, reared entire- 
ly by the BEES. Weuse no artificial plans 
to rear Queens—the BEES far better under- 
stand the job than MAN. 


Dealer in Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, 
R. F. D.3 LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying 28 
cents, cash, per pound for good. pure yellow 
beeswax delivered at our office. If you 
want the money promptly for your beeswax, 
ship it to us, either by express or freight. A 


strong bag is the best in which to ship bees- 
wax. Quantity and distance from Chicago 
should decide as to freight or express. Per- 
haps under 25 pounds would better be sent 
by express, if distance is not too great. Ad- 
dress, GEORGE W. YorK & Co., 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 















Over in old England they 
have a handy honey-spoon, 
or atleast aspoonthat has 
a device in its handle that 
will prevent it from drop- 
ping down in the jar of hon- 
ey on the dining-table, thus 
soiling the fingers and spoil- 
ing thetable-cloth. It is a 
very ingenious idea, and 
should have extensive de- 
mand among honey-consu- 
mers, especially bee-keep- 
ers. It is well plated on 
high-class nickel, and has 
a beautiful raised design 
on the upper side of the 
handle, as indicated in 
the picture herewith. 
We have secured some 
of these very unique 
spoons, and will mail 
them at 90 cents each. 
Or, we will send spoon 
and the American Bee 
Journal one year—both 
for $1.75. 

The spoon would be 
fine as agift for Christ- 
mas, birthdays, etc. 

The editor of the Bee 
Journal has used one of 
these spoons for a num- 
ber of months in the 
honey-glass which is al- 
ways on his table, and he would not like to 
be without this spoon again, as it is so con- 
venient, and also unusual in this country. 
Wecan fill orders promptly now. You cer- 
tainly would be pleased with this honey- 
spoon, and so would any one to whom you 
might present it. Send all orders to, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Famous ITALIAN Queens 
From the Sunny South 


Three-Bands and Goldens bred 
purity. 

Hundreds of fine Queens ready March the 
First. Untested, 75 cts. each; six, $4.20; one 
dozen, $7.20. Tested Queens. $1,25 each; six, 
$7.00; one dozen, $12.00. 

All orders filled promptly, 
ders to— 


D. E. BROTHERS, 
2AM JACKSONVILLE. ARK. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


COST SALE 


Of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES for the 
next 4 months. Too big Stock to carry 
over. Write your wants; I will make price 
to suit. Sept. 26, ror. 


W. D. Soper, 3233°4325 Jackson, Mich. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


About three-quarters size. 





in their 


Address all or- 








“Bees and Honey ”—the book by Thos. 
G. Newman—is almost out of print, 
but we have a few copies left (cloth 
bound) at 30 cents each. Do you want 
one? Address the office of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 
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DOOLITTLE’S ° 
*‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. The A. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle's queen-rearing book: 
book on queen-rearing now + he ed Cawae found 
- i in print. is looked upon by many as the i 7 
ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.”’ - J d ROSS Snel 

Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. fr is a book of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,,75,cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.50; or a copy of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.25. The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at $1. 
each ; or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 

Every See meapet should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 
with bee-keeping and honey-production, 

Chicago, Ill. 


George W. York @ Co., 
TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 


Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 


Buy Honey and Beeswax. 








Italian Queens by Return Mail. 


Cyprians Carniolans, Caucasians and Ba- 
nats. Italians—Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.25; 
Breeders, $3.00. Others, 25c extra. Two 
5-gallon cans, 59c; 1 gallon, $8.25 per 100; 1 Ib. 
panel and No. 25 bottles, $3.75 a gross in 
crates: in boxes, 75c extra. Complete Alex- 
ander Hive, 9-F., 2-story, double cover, $2.00; 
Alex. Veil, by mail, 4sc. Gleanings or Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, to new subscribers, 75c a 
year. Langstroth by mail $1,00. Italian Bees, 
$10.00a colony, 8-F. with super. Supplies and 
Honey. Send for Catalog. Free School— 
Saturday afternoon classes. 


Walter C. Morris, 7Ew'York WN Y- 
Apiary—Yonkers, N. Y. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 
4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Myers Famous Lockstitch Sewing Awl 


Is designed particularly for farmers’ use, but it will be found a time-saver and money-saver 
in nearly every household. Itis not a novelty, but a practical hand-sewing machine for re- 
pairing shoes, harness, belts, carpets, rugs, tents, awnings, canvas of all kinds, gloves, mit- 
tens, saddles, etc.; you can also tie comforts. —The Awl proper is grooved to contain the 
thread or waxed end, and the point being diamond shape will go through the thickest of 
leather, green or dry, any thickness. 

The “ Myers Awl” can be used with either straight or curved needle, both of which 
come with the outfit, and veterinarians will find it indispensable for sewing up wire cuts in 
stock. The ‘* Myers Lock-Stitch Sewing Awl” is a necessity for the people: can be carried 


MYERS 
Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL 








Sews Leather 
Quick 


in pocket or tool chest; nothing to lose, always ready to mendaripor tear. Better than 
rivets because it is portable. Can be carried in mower or harvester tool-box, threshing kit, 
or anywhere. If you save one trip to town for mending, you are money ahead. Every farmer 
needs one, every man who teams needs one. It is the most practical hand-sewing machine 
for actual use ever devised. Put up with straight and curved needles, waxed thread, illus- 
trated book of directions, and everything ready for use. 


Our Special Offers of this Famous Sewing Awl. 


We mail the MYERs LOcK-STITCH SEWING AWL for $1.00; or club it with the American 
Bee Journal for one year—both for only $1.60; or we will mail the AWL /ree as a premium for 
sending us only 7wo New Subscriptions to the American Bee Journal for one year, with §2.00. 
Surely here is an article that will be very useful in every home. Address all orders to— 


George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 








QUEENS of 


MOORE’S STRAIN 
of ITALIANS 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and 
are not inclined toswarm. They have won 
a world-wide reputation for honey-gather- 
ing, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

My Queens are all bred from my best long- 
tongued three-banded red-clover stock (no 
other race bred in my apiaries), and the 
cells are built in strong colonies well sup- 
plied with young bees. 


lam Now Filling Orders 


By Return Mail 


and shall probably be able to do so until 
the close of the season. 


PRICES —_ 


Select Tested........ $2.00 
Extra Select Tested. 3.00 


Untested Queens, $1.00 each; six Queens, 
$5.00; doz., $9.00. Select Untested, $1.25 each; 
six, $6.00; doz., $11.90. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Descriptive Circular 
Free. Address, 6Atf 


J. P. Moore, Queen-Breeder, 
Rt. 1., Morgan, Ky. 
Please mention Am.*Bee Journal when writing. 


Sweet Clover Seed ! 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of 
the most useful things that can be grown on 
the farm. Its value as a_ honey-plant is well 
known to bee heepers. but its worth as a 
forage-plant and also as an enricher of the 
soil are not so widely known. However, 
Sweet Clover is coming to the front very 
fast these days. Some years ago it was con- 
sidered as a weed by those who knew no 
better. The former attitude of the enlight- 
ened farmer today is changing to a great re- 
spect for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, 
both as a food for stock and as a valuable 
fertilizer for poor and worn out soils. 


The seed can be sown anytime. From 18 
to 20 pounds pet acreof the unhulled seed is 
about the right quantity to sow. 

We can ship promptly at the following 
prices for the white variety: 

Postpaid, 1 pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds 
for so cents. By express f. 0. b. hicago— 
5 pounds for 80c; 10 pounds for $1.50; 25 
pounds for $3.50; 50 pounds for $6.50: or 100 
pounds for $12.00. 

If wanted by freight, it will be necessary to 
add 25 cents more for cartage to the above 
prices on each order. 


George W. York & Company, 
117 N. Jefferson St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


| Love My Clover Honey, but Oh 
You Sweet Spanish-Needle ! 


Our Spanish-Needle is a hive-rip- 
ened article of clear golden color 
and rich, genuine honey-flaver. 
Send for sample, or better, order 
a sample case and give yourself 
and your customers a treat with 
this delicious honey. Single 120- 
pound case, 9c per lb,; 5 cases 


F.B. Cavanagh, Hebron, Indiana 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 
Specially made for Western bee-keepers by 
G. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 

DENVER, COLO. 
Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Are You Good at Figures? 


subscriptions and renewals, 
’ Practical Brief Figuring”’ is 60c; of ‘‘ Freaks of Figures,”’ soc. 


ihe postpaid price of 





These Books would help you much 
Practical Brief Figuring 


Makes figuring easy and attrac- 
tive. It contains “short cuts” for 
the merchant, manufacturer, me- 
chanic and farmer, besides a trea- 
tise on the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in arithmetic. 


Freaks of Figures 


Is a collection of interesting and 
very amusing mental diversions 
for parlor entertainments and so- 
cial gatherings for old and young. 
Both of these books are printed 
onan excellent quality of paper, 
and neatly bound. 

We have completed arrange- 
ments with the author by which 
these books may besecured by all 
subscribers of the American Bee 
Journal at a nominal figure as fol- 
lows: 

We willsend you the American 
Bee Journal for ,one year and a 
copy of either ‘Practical Brief 
Figuring”’ or *‘ Freaks of Figures,” 
prepaid, for $1.30. 

We willsend you the American 
Bee Journal for one year and a 
copy of both books, prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.70. 

"hese offers are good for new 





George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
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I bring. 
only 15¢i¢ 


CAPONS 
bring the largest 
profits — 100% more 
than other poultry. Ca- 

onizing is easy and soon 
30¢°2" earned. Capons sell for 
- . 30c. & pound, while ordinary poul- 
try brings only 1l5c. a pound. 
Progressive poultrymen know 











[I bring, 






these things and use 


wy PILLIN CAPONIZ- 


ING SETS 
Sent postpaid, $2.50 perset with 
“Easy-to-use” instructions. 

. Wealso make Poult 
feadin 25c. Gape worm Extractor, 25c. Frene 
Killing Knife, 500. Booklet, «Guide for Caponizing,”” FREE. 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





**Southern Bee-Culture”’ is the 
name of a booklet written by J. J. 
Wilder, perhaps the most extensive 
bee-keeper and honey-producer in the 
whole State of Georgia. It is a real 
hand-book of Southern bee-keeping, 
with methods so simply described that 
they are easy to carry out. Every bee- 
keeper, especially in the South, should 
have a copy of Mr. Wilder’s booklet. 
He conducts apiaries by the dozen, and 
produces many tons of honey every 
season. Hetells in careful detail just 
how he does it. The price of this book- 
let is 50 cents, or we now club it with 
the American Bee Journal for a year— 
both for $1.30. Send all orders to 
the American Bee Journal, 117 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 








6 Percent 


6 Percent 


6 Percent 


6 Percent 





Buy Bee-Supplies in October 


Pay Cash and Save Six percent 


We are again prepared to offer a liberal early- order Cash Discount to those who 
are forehanded in anticipating their next season’s requirements. 
received during October, accompanied by payment, for goods for next season’s 
use, we allow a discount of 6 percent; during November 5 percent. 
season advances the discount is reduced to one percent each month. 


You can Buy Now at a Lower Price than you will be required to pay during the next year 


This discount applies to goods listed in our general 
catalog except as follows: 
Bingham smokers. bees, queens, printed matter, car- 
tons, honey-packages, tin and glass, bushel boxes, hot- 


Paint, Porter bee-escapes, | 00ds. 


bed sash, honey-labels, seeds and such seasonable 
Where a large general order includes some 
of the excepted articles, not exceeding ten to twenty 
percent of the entire order, the discount may be 
applied to the whole order. 


Remember, we are Offering You Goods of the Standard Root Quality 


For orders 


As the 





We are the largest manufacturers of bee-supplies in ! than 100 articles used by successful bee-keepers are 


the world—manufacturing everything from section- 
boxes and bottom-boards to honey-extractors, comb 


listed in our annual catalog, which may be had free 
for the asking. Get acquainted with Root supplies— 





foundation and comb-foundation machines. More | test our service. 


THE A. Il. COMPANY, 
213 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mer. Tel. 1484 North. 


6 Percent 


(Jeffrey Building) 





6 Percent 6 Percent 6 Percent 
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CARNIOLAN 


QUEENS 


Bred from Best Imported Strains. 


These bees are large and very gentle. Some 
of the colonies can be manipulated without 
smoke or veil. 


——— PRICES_—______ 
UNTESTED 
One, 75 cts. Six, $4.25 Twelve, $8.00 
TESTED 
One, $1.00 Six, $5.50 Twelve, $10.09 


WM. KERNAN, 
Rt. 2, DUSHORE, PA. 


Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


“FALCONER” 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 
money. 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


tease mention Am. Bee Journal wen writing. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, one of the most experienced 
and largest bee-keepers in the world—has 
made six trips to Mexico, investigating that 
place as a bee-country, and is so _ infat- 
uated with it that he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting upa finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as a 
Bee-Man’s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock-raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between 55 and 98 








1Atf 





Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Aiso a 
great health resort. He will mail this book 
FREE by addressing, 7Ar2t 


B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee journal when writing. 





Missouri-Bred Queens! 


My strain of bees is the result of many 
years’ breeding and selection. I believe 
they are equal to any, and surpassed by 
none. They are long-lived, winter well, 
breed early, and are unexcelled honey-get- 
ters. The workers are long-bodied, good- 
sized bees, uniformly marked with bands of 
orange yellow. They are good comb-build- 
ers, gentle and easy to handle, and yet pro- 
tect their homes from robbers. You will 
make no mistake in introducing these 
queens into your apiary. I guarantee safe 

elivery at your post-office, and make a spe- 
cialty of long and difficult shipments. I en- 
deavor to keep a large supply of queens 
on hand. Prices as follows: 

Untested—t, 60c; 6, $3.25; 12, $6.00. Select 
Untested—1, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Tested— 
I, $1.25; 6, $5.50@12, $12.00. Select Tested—1, 
$1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00. Two-comb Nuclei 
with laying queens, $3.00 each; 3-comb Nuclei 
with laying queens, $3.50 each. Discounts 
on large orders. 7Agt 


L. E. ALTWEIN, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens! Queens! 


200 to 300 per month. Virgin, 75c; Untested, 
$1.00; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2.00; and 
Breeders, $3.00. Nuclei, Full Colonies, Bees 
by the Pound. Have letter from State certi- 
fying my bees are free from foul brood. 


FRANK M. KEITH, 4Atf 


83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

































P » 
Has a special department for working wax into 
Foundation for the bee-keeper. 

A Postal will bring you full information telling 
why DITTMER’S WAY is cheaper than selling 
your Wax and then buying your Foundation. 
Remember we give a very reasonable 
Discount for early fall orders. 
+ | s 7. 
All Other Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Always in Stock. 
a es a 
Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 
HAND-MADE SMOKERS 
BINGHAM Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
eean Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker we 
a recommend above all others. 
BEE SMOKER Ss 
= uw. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
bed ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
5 A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
, so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 
- All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
2 1892, and 1903,’ and have all the new improvements. 
: Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
fe Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... .10—34¢ nad 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 ™ 
Large—lasts longer than any other........... -90—24¢ ~ 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... -65—2 ai 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife, 


T. F. BINGHAM, Alma, Mich. 





Pateated, May 20, 1879. BEST ON BARTH. 





THE FAMOUS 
Texas Queens! 


Will be 
March rst. 


Famous Banats 


are unexcelled for Gen- 
tleness, Honey-Gather- 
ing, Prolificness, and as 
Early Breeders. 

I also have the well- 
known 


3-Banded Italians 


carefully selected and 
bred for Business. All Queens guaranteed 
Pure and Free from Disease. Prices: 


ready about 
My 





Untested—each, 75 cts.; per dozen, $8.00 
Tested— each, $1.25; per dozen, 12.00 


if you wish to swell your means, 
Just try my Famous Texas Queens 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


2Atf San Benito, Texas. 





The Campbell System 


INSURES your cropagainst DROUTH 
Our experience in 1910 and 1911 has 
proved that good crops can be grown 
with less than eighteen inches of rain- 
fall. Those who followed the Camp- 
bell System in 1910 had acrop in 1911. 


Don’t Take Any Risks fer 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system. 


Campbell’s Scientfic Farmer - $1.00 
Campbell's Soil Culture Manual - $2.50 
Combination Price - . - $3.00 


Address, 
Campbell's Soil Culture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


When you write ask about the Campbell 
Correspondence School. s8Atf 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





BACK VOLUMES OF AM. BEE JOURNAL.—We 
have some on hand, and would be glad to 
correspond with any one who may desire to 
complete a full set. It may be wecan help 
doit. Address, American Bee Journal. 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 














October, 1911. 
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Section - Honey Extractor. 


Five or 6 years agoI had some 50 o0r 60 supers 
of unfinished sections on hand in the fall. I 
tried lo extract them in a frame ina regular ex- 
tractor, but the sections became more or less 
mussed up, sol constructed a little extractor 
with baskets, and to my surprise I was able to 
clean the sections of honey and use them the 
next season. Besides, I had extracted about 10 
to12 gallons of honey every night after supper, 
with my little boy helpingme. It convinced me 
thata device of this kind would be profitable 
and useful for all comb-honey bee-keepers who 
might want some extracted honey, besides 
cleaning up unfinished sections. I now have 
gotten up a few of these honey-extractors with 
the reversible baskets, which work even neater 
than the first one, but it costsa little more. It 
can be used for all standard sizes of sections, 
from 4%x4% to 4x5 or 35¢x5 inches. The picture 
herewith shows the extractor Can, the section 
baskets, and also the gearing, the latter being 
lifted out of the can for the purpose of showing 
inthe picture. It is all made of metal, very 
strong and durable. 





I can furnish this extractor at the fellowing 
prices: For the reversible style, $4.50; the non- 
reversible, at $3.00. hese prices are for the 
extractor boxed, and f. o. b. Chicago. As the 
weight is only about 10 lbs., it would better be 
shipped by express. 


Section Uncapping-Knife, 50c 


Address all orders to, 


A. H. OPFER, 117 North Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Few Dollars Invested on Easy Terms in a 


Twin Falls, Idaho, Orchard 


will insure 


An Income For Life 


sufficient to keep a family in comfort. It will pay fora home that is not an 
expense, but 


A Source of REVENUE 


Or, for an investment which will pay from 100% to 500% every year as long 
as you live, and longer, after it comes into bearing. 


By calling at our office, or writing us, you can obtain full information. 


Twin Falls Co-operative Orchard Co. 


881 Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















ONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED 


Write us before dispos- 
ing of your Honey Crop. 





@ Beeswax o 
—WANTED— 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Idaho Honey-Producers’ 
Association, 
IDAHO FALLS—_IDAHO 


Water-White Sweet Clover 


HONEY 


Comb or Extracted 


BY THE 
Can or Train-Load 
For Prices, address 8A3 


H. A. Anderson, Sec’y, 
At the Rigby, Idaho, Office. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 























€| \HNUNVINE IS! 


Are our Specialty. Winter your bees in Protection Hives. Liberal early-order discounts. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STANLEY is to the Front with BEES and QUEENS 


32 Years a Queen-Breeder. My Specialty is Choice Breeding 
Queens. 

Choice Breeding Queens, Golden, each, $3.00; 3-Banded Italians, $2.00. 

Golden and 3-Banded Tested, each, $1.25; dozen, $10.00. 

Carniolan, Caucasian, and Banats, each, $1.25: dozen, $10.00. 

Warranted Queens of the above Races, each, 75 cts.; dozen, $7.00. 

Virgin Queens of the above Strains, 25 cts. each. 


These Queens are sent in a Stanley Improved Introducing Cage. These Cages 
are well worth what I ask for Queen and Cage. 


Arthur Stanley, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill. 




































































Large Quantitfes of Both COMB and EXTRACTED 
HONEY WANTED 


Write us for Price, stating Quantity and 
Grade. 


American Butter & Cheese Co., 
612-14 Broadway, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Engravings fof Sale. 


We are accumulating quite a large stock 
of bee-yard engravings and other pictures 
used from time to time in the American Bee 
Journal. Nodoubt many of them could be 
used by bee-keepers in their local newspa- 
pers, on their letterheads, on souvenir cards, 
or in other profitable or interesting ways. 
If we can sell them it will help us to pay for 
others that we are constantly having made 
and using in these columns. 

We do not have a catalog or printed list of 
the engravings, but if you will let us know 
just which you want we will be pleased to 
quote you avery low price, postpaid. Just 
look through the copies of the Bee Journal 
and make your selection. Then write to us. 


-GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
sales . , = CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Honey Anp (4) BEESWAx~ 


CHICAGO, Sept, 22.—Fancy grades of comb 
honey are sought for, there being not enough 
to supply the demand. A few sales have 
been made at 20c per pound, and No.1toA 
No. 1 Sells at 17@18c, with offerings less than 
at any time in the memory of the writer 
with the close of September. The amber 
grades sell at from 1@ic less than No. 1 
white. Extracted is easier, with a good de- 
mand for basswood clover at oc; other white 
honeys about tc less; ambers 7@8c a pound. 
Beeswax is selling at 31@32c. 

R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 19.—The market on comb 
honey is very firm. We quote No.1 white to 
fancy at 16%c per pound. Off grades not 
wanted. Extracted, fancy white sage, toc in 
6o-lb. cans, two cans to a case; amber, in 
barrels, 7@7%c. Beeswax in fair demand at 
$33 per 100 pounds. 

“he above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


DENVER, Sept. 23.—We quote our local 
market as follows: No. 1 white honey per 
case of 24 sections, $3.35; No.1 light amber, 
$3.15; No. 2, $2.95. hite extracted, 8%@oc; 
light amber, 74@8%c. We pay 25c cash, or 
27c in trade, for clean yellow beeswax de- 
livered here. 

THE COLO. HCNEY-PRODUCERs’ ASSN. 

-. Rauchfuss, Mer. 


NEw YorRK, Sept. 23.— The demand for 
comb honey is good. New crop of white 
comb is now arriving, and finds ready sale 
at from 16@17c per pound for fancy white; 
14@15c for No. 1, and 13c for No. 2. We would 
advise shipping now, and not wait for higher 


HONEY 


We want to buy. 


o¢ 











prices later on. No arrivals yet of new crop 
of buckwheat, and not much demand. This 
will probably sell at around 1to@11c for fancy, 
and from 9@1oc for No.1. Extracted honey 
is in good demand, and former prices are 
maintained. Beeswax is quiet at 30c. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 22.-The supply 
of honey is more liberal of both comb and 
extracted. The demand is fair. We quote; 
No. 1 white amber, 24-section cases, $3.50; 
No. 2, $3.00@$3.25; No. 1 amber, $3.25; No. 2, 
$2.75@$3.00.. Extracted, white, per pound, 
8%@oc; amber, 74@8c. Beeswax, 25@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 22.—The demand for 
white comb honey exceeds the supply. Job- 
bers pay 18c per lb. for fancy white, and in 
single-case lots sales are being made for 
20@22c per lb. Extracted is more plentiful, 
and is being offered by jobbers at 10@rrc for 
best quality. Beeswaxis in good demand, 
and producers are being paid 30c per pound. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


TOLEDO, Sept. 20—The market on all 
grades of comb and extracted is quite brisk, 
and sales are being made at fair prices, the 
prevailing prices on fancy white comb be- 
ing from 164@174C per lb.; amber grades, 
from 14@15 Extracted, white clovcr, 
brings Ioc i the case; amber grades from 
6%c@8c, depending upon quality and kind 
offered. Beeswax is quite firm, and sells at 
from 30@33Cc. 

Owing to high prices asked by some pro- 
ducers, buyers are taking on any quantity 
of honey, waiting to see what the Western 
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shippers will do, and as they have been un 
able to move their crop at the high price 
asked, there is quite a tendency to declinin 
prices, and offerings are more_freely, an 
prices are somewhat easier. We believe 
producers are making a mistake by holding 
their honey for exorbitant prices, as owing 
to the high prices of staple food articles we 
do not look for a big sale of honey this sea- 
son. S. J. Griccs & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 21.—~The demand for 
comb honey is very good, and is selling by 
the single case to the retailer at from 16@- 
174%c per pound, according to apa. Ina 
jobbing way, for Western comb honey we 
are getting $3.75 a case; $4.00 by the single 
case. Extracted honey is rather plentiful, 
the amber selling at from 6@7%c a pound, ac- 
cording to the quality purchased. For 
strictly fancy water-white table honey we 
are getting 10@11c a pound. We are paying 
28@30c a pound for choice, bright yellow 
beeswax delivered here. 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 





Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have 4 Souvenir Postal Cards of 
interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 is a 
Teddy Bear card, with stanza of poetry, 
a straw bee- hive, a jar and section of 
honey, etc. It is quite sentimental. 
No. 2 has the words and music of the 
song, “ The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” No. 
3, the words and music of “ Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey;” and No. 4, the 
words and music of “The Humming 
of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one 
year for $1.10. Send all orders to the 
office of the American Bee Journal.* 


OOo oooe 


HONEY 


Comb, state what kind, and how packed. 


HONEY 


We want to sell 


We are always in the market for Honey, both Comb and Extracted, if quality 
and price justify. Should you have any to offer, let us hear from you. 
Extracted, mail sample, and state how it is put up, and lowest price; 


If 
if 


If in the market for Honey, write for prices. 








CANS 


We have a surplus of Second-Hand 5-Gallon Cans, two to a case, as good as 
Offer same, while they last, at 25c per case f. o. b. 
Order quick, if you want any. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., 


New, used but once. 
Cincinnati. 


CANS 


2146 Central Ave., 








CANS 























Cincinnati, Ohio. 














You are respectfully and 
earnestly requested tocontrib- 
ute to the cost and construc- 
tion of this building—it and its 
surroundings known as Arca- 
dia—the Home of The Agassiz 
Association. Theeditorof this 
magazine believes in the worth- 
iness of this Cause, and has 
contributed this space wherein 
this appeal may be made to 
you. You also are in sympathy 
with it because you love na- 
ture, the great outdoors, recre- 
ation, inspiration, health, hap- 
piness and humanity. 


The Aassiz Association es- 
tablished in 1802 (Massachu- 
setts),and in r9o10(Connecticut), 
is world-wide in its work. It 
was recently made homeless 
by a wealthy man who owned 
the pr operty it occupied which 
pad een promised permanent- 
ly. He claimed his sole reason 
was out of friendship to the 
manager who was mak- 
ing too great personal sacrifice 
in behalf of humanity, and be- 
cause he and his family were 
working without money re- 
muneration. It is an interest- 
ing and surprising story. We 
will tell it to you, if you will 
let us. The Charter of the 
AA says: 


“The purposes for which said 
corporation is formed are the 
following, to-wit: the promotion 
of scientific education; the ad- 
vancement of science: the col- 
lection in museums of natural 
and scientific specimens; the 
employment of observers and 
teachers in the different depart- 
ments of science,and the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge.” 


We believe in those pur- 
poses. That is we we ask 
your aid and wish to be of ser- 











vice to you. No officer of the 
Association has or will receive 
a salary. 


you upon request. 
tions. 
Please write for further particulars. 


The Agassis Association, Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 


“The Guide to Nature,” 


Its altruism in all its purposes and the height of its ideals are_excelled by no other organization. 
* The full story is told ina beautifully illustrated magazine, its official organ. A copy will be mailed free to 
Contributors of less than ten dollars will receive the magazine the number of years there are 


Contributors of ten dollars or more are entered as Life Subscribers—as long as they and the magazine are in existence. 


ollars in their contribu 


Edward F. Bigelow, President, 


and Man’g. Ed. “Guide to Nature.” 








912 “Falcon” 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


6 Percent September-October Discount 


The fall and early winter months 
constitute the dull season for selling 
bee-keepers’ supplies. During these 
same months, after the honey-crop is 
gathered, the bee-keeper has the most 
leisure time. To induce bee-keepers 
to send in these early orders we offer 
asix percent discount during Septem 
ber and October. As the money is in- 
vested not to exceed.six months earlier 
than the supplies must needs be pur- 
chased, the interest earned is at the 
rate of twelve percent, a fine profit in 
itself. In addition the rush is avoided 
and the possibility of a delayed ship- 
ment and consequent loss in swarms 
and honey forestalled. Howmany bee- 
keepers have lost more honey than the 
total value of their supplies, just on 
account of not having them ordered in 
time ? Hives and supplies purchased 
now can be put together rainy days 
and idle times cheaper and better than 
under the excitement of swarming-time. 
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Corrugated-Lined Shipping-Cases. 


Prices 


4“ 9? CASES with extra sheets of 

falcon corrugated paper and corru- 
gated follower cost no more than Cases 
without these sold by others. 


24-ib. for Beeway Sections 
Showing Four 


This case is 1198 inches wide, holds 24 sec- 
tions 44x1% to 1% or 20 secueee. 20r I 15-106, 
No. 11 with 3-inch glass, 0, $1.30 100, $18.00 
No. 11 with2-inch glass, oa $1.00 100, $17.00 
No. 1 without glass, to, $1.80 100, $16.00 


12-Iib. for Beeway Sections 
Showing Three 


Holds 12 sections 44x1%. <A convenient 


=== standard size. 


10, $1.30 100, $11.50 
10, $1.25 100, $10.75 
10, $1.20 100, $10.00 


No. 13 with 3-inch glass, 
No. 13 with 2-inch glass, 
No. 3 without glass, 


24-ib. for Plain Sections 
Showing Four 
Holds 24 sections, 44x14. 
No. 11% with 3-inch glass, 
No. 11% with 2-inch glass, 
No. 1% without glass, 


10, $2.00 100, $17.00 
10, $1.90 100, $16.00 
10, $1.70 100, $15,00 


24-Iib. for ideal Sections 
Showing Four 
Holds 24 sections 3%xs5x1¥. 


No. 16 with 3-inch glass, 10, $1.80 100, $16.00 
No. 6 without glass, 10, $1.60 100, $14.00 


24-\ib. for Tall Sections 
Showing Four 
For 24 sections 4x5x134. 


No. 18 with 3-inch glass, 


10, $1.80 100, $16.50 
No. 8 without glass, 


10, $1.60 100, $14.50 


Send a Full List of 1912 Wants Immediately and Get Quotations 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
117 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
130 Grand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





